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THE ‘MOUNTAIN-MOTHER’ ODE IN THE HELENA 
OF EURIPIDES. 


PALEY, in his note on Eur. He/. 1301, says, ‘The choral ode which 
here follows, though beautiful in itself, is liable to the charge of being un- 
connected with the subject of the play. He adds that the ode ‘is both 
difficult and corrupt.’ And as far as I am aware, no one has yet succeeded 
in explaining away the difficulties, or restoring the more corrupt sentences. 

At the point where this ode is interposed, Helen (not the Helen of 
Homer and Aeschylus, and of Euripides himself elsewhere, but the Helen of 
Stesichorus, a model of wifely virtue) is within sight of a happy termination 
of her long detention in Egypt. She has been found and recognized by her 
husband Menelaus; and she has just succeeded in beguiling King Theocly- 
menus into a promise to provide the ship in which husband and wife hope 
to sail home together. 

The MS. which is our sole authority’ for the text gives the ode as 
follows : 

Str. 1. 

1301 dpela more Spouads nwrAw 1310 Onpwv ore (vyious 
parnp Geav exvOn (eifaca bea varivav 
dv’ bAdevra varn trav apracGeicav KukAiwy 
motduidv Te xevp’ VddTwv xopwv éfw mapbeviwv 
BapiBpoudv re Kip’ GArov peta xovpav & aeAAdrodes, 
wé0y Tas aro.xouevas & pev rofors “Apreuis, & 8 
dppyrov xépas, éyxe. Topyw mavordAos. 
xporada &¢ Bodmua dvarpicrov avydf(wy & é€ ovpaviwy 
ievra xéAadov aveBoa, dAAav poipav éxpasve. 

'T do not dispute Prof. Murray’s conclusion But as G contributes no significant variants in the 
(Euripidis Fabulae, 1. p. vi. and II. pracf.) that P passages here discussed, L may for the present pur- 
(or G) is something more than a mere copy of L. _ pose be treated as the sole authority. 
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Antistr. 1. 

1319 Spopaiwv 8 ore troAurAavtwr Aadv bé POciper yéevvav' 
BaTHp eTavee TOVWY 1330 toipvas 8 ovy te Garepas 
parrevovra TOvoUs Booxas evpirAdAwv EXixwv’ 
Ovyatpds aprayas doAtous, toAewv 8 aréAure Bios, 
xovoOpeppovas y’ erépao’ ovd’ Hoav Gedy Ovoiat, 
"I[Satav vupdhav oxomcas, Buwpois 7’ dpArexror weAaVOL’ 

1325 pimrree & ev wéevOe 1335 myyas tT aprave Spocepas 
Tétpiva Kata Spia moAvvidea: Aevxav exBadrAav daTwr 
Bporoicr & aydoa redia yas mevOe maidds dAartwp. 
ov Kkaprifove’ apoTors 

Str. 2. Antistr. 2. 

1337 exei 5 €rave’ eiAarivas 1353 dv ov Géws 08 via 
Geois Bpoteiw Te yevet, ervpwoas €v Gaddpors, 
Zevs pecrioowv orvyious 1355 pnvev 8 €xers peyddas 

1340 ParTpos Opyas evvere’ patpos, ® mai, Gvoias 
Bare, cepvai Xapires, ov weBifovoa Geois. 
ire, Tav rept wapbevy péya tot Stvavrat veBpwv 
Sniw Ovpwoapeve TrapmoixtAo. oroAides 
Avrav éfarAa£ar’ adadg, 1360 kurow Te oTEpOeion x Aca 

1345 Movcar @ ipvorre yopov. , vapOnxas €s Lepovs, 
xaArxov 8 avdav yGoviav pouBw 0 éAvccopeva 
tipmava te AaBere ruproyevy kuxXious Evoors aiPepia, 

xkaAAuw ta TOTE TOWTA MaKapwv Baxxevoura 1’ EGepa Bpopiw 
Kips’ yeAaceé te Gea 1365 Kai mavvuxides Geas. 

1350 Sefaro 7’ eis y€pas ed O€ vev Guacw 
BapiBpopov avAcv trepBare veAava. 
teppbcio’ adadraypy. Pope povov nvyxets. 


1307: xédpas L: xovpas (v eraso) G.—1317: avydfww L: aiAdfww G.—1366: 8¢ L: ye G. 


Much of this is untranslatable as it stands. LI. 1310-1316 are devoid 
of grammatical construction’; and it is evident on metrical grounds that a line 
has been lost near the end of Str. 1. Still, through the greater part of the 
ode, we can see or guess the drift sufficiently to construct an intelligible para- 
phrase; and it is only the first two and last three lines of Antistr. 2 that yield 
no glimmer of a meaning. The sense may be approximately given thus: 


Str. 1. ‘Once on a time the Mountain-Mother of the Gods sped over forest glens 


man may speak. Then clashed the Bromian castanets, when the goddess yoked wild 
beasts to her car, [and set forth to seek] her that had been snatched away from the 
ring of dancing maidens; [and with the Mother went forth] in swift pursuit Artemis 
armed with her bow, and Athena in her panoply of war. [But Zeus] was watching from 
Heaven on high, and by his ordinance the quest was doomed to fail. 


Antistr. 1. ‘And when the Mother ceased from her wanderings in search of her 
stolen daughter, she passed over to Ida’s snowy heights, and flung herself down in her 
grief amid the rocky thickets deep in icy drifts. Then she no longer made the tilled 
earth yield harvest for mankind, but wasted the tribes of men with famine, and 
sent forth no herbage for the pasture of the flocks; and the means of life were failing; 
the gods received no sacrifices, and no meal-cakes smoked upon their altars; and she 
stayed the flow of the water-springs, working ruin in her grief for her lost child. 
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Sir. 2. ‘But seeing that she had cut off the food of gods and men, Zeus sought to 
soothe the Mother's sullen mood; and thus he spoke: “Go, holy Charites, and with 
your cries assuage the grief of [Deo], angry for her lost maiden; and you too, Muses, 
with your choral songs.” And Kypris, fairest of the fair, was the first to take up the 
clashing bronze that speaks with a voice of the underworld, and the drums of tight- 
strained hide ;—and the Mother laughed, and took into her hands the deep-toned flute, 
for she was gladdened by the tumult of wild cries. 


Antistr.2. ‘|... two lines ...] and thou hast brought on thee, my child, the 
wrath of the Great Mother, by slighting the worship of the gods. (Thou hast angered 
her; but) great is the appeasing power of dappled fawn-skin robe, and sacred thyrsys 
ivy-wreathed, and roaring disk whirled high in air, and flowing locks tossed in the 
Bacchic dance of Bromios, and the night-revels of the goddess. [... two limes... 
Thou wert boasting thyself in thy beauty alone. ]’ 


Of the four sections into which the ode is divided, the first three tell a 
story about a goddess, and the fourth recommends the practice of her cult. 
That much at least is clear. And the zais to whom the recommendation is 
addressed can be no other than Helen.’ 

But who is the goddess? That question is answered in the opening 
words; she is called dpeta mwatnp Oewv. There is no ambiguity about that; 
she is the ‘ Mountain-Mother of the Gods,’—that is, the Asiatic goddess who, 
under various appellations, was worshipped in the Troad, in Lydia, and in 
Phrygia. And in 1. 1324, she is more precisely localized; the place of her 
mourning is Mount Ida. The Chorus is speaking, then, of the ‘Idaean 
Mother,—the Earth-Mother worshipped in the Troad.? And the ‘ Bromian 
castanets, the yoked lions, the escort armed with deadly weapons (ll. 1308— 
1316), the din of cymbals, drums, and flutes (ll. 1346—1352),—all these things 
are appropriate to the Idaean Mother. 

In Antistr. 2, we have a description of the rites practised by her human 
worshippers; and these rites appear to be identical with those known to us 
as ‘Bacchic.® The things mentioned as characteristic of the cult are fawn- 
skin dresses, ivy-wreathed ‘¢hyrst, whirling rhomd:, and Bacchae tossing their 


'Dr. Verrall (Four Plays of Eurip~. p. 278) says, have no more to do with the ritual of the Athenian 
‘I think it almost certain that & wai is addressed, Thesmophoria (so far as that is known to us) than 
with playful familiarity, to Aphrodite.’ But if no with the ritual of Guy Fawkes. It is true that one 
better way to make sense of the ode can be found of the choral odes of the Thesmophoriazusae (1. 988 ff. ) 
than to assume that Euripides makes a chorus of contains a description of Bacchic rites. But that par- 
Greek women talk to the goddess Aphrodite with ticular ode has no connexion with the Thesmophorian 
‘playful familiarity,’ and address her as ‘my child,’ ritual; and Dionysus occurs in it only as the last of 
it would be preferable to confess that the problem is a series of deities successively invoked, who are cer- 


insoluble. tainly not the deities to whom the festival belongs. 
Mr. Pearson suggests that & wai is addressed to (The namesare these: the Olympian Gods in general ; 
Persephone. But this also seems impossible. Apollo and Artemis; Hera Teleia; Hermes Nomios ; 


"Cf. Soph. PAs. 391 ff., where the supreme deity Pan and the Nymphs; and lastly, Dionysus.) In an 
of the Troad is invoked: dpecrépa wauSdr: TG, uarep earlier passage of the same play (1. 297 ff.), the 
abro Aids, & rdv udyar TlaxrwAdw edxpucory vues, Thesmophorian deities are formally enumerated : 


+++ wrep worw’, . . . ke udeapa ravpocrévew Aebv- ebyerGe raiv Gecuopipow, ry Adunrp cai rp Képy, 
rw igedpe. The mention of Pactolus identifies the «al rg I\odry, nal rp Kaddvyevelg, xal rp Kouporpégy, 
Idaean Mother with the Lydian. rp Tg, cal ry ‘Epup, xal Xdpiow. It is not with such 


"Dr. Verrall calls the ode ‘Thesmophorian.’ But .a« group of deities as this that the Bacchic rites are 
the rites described and recommended in Antistr. 2 associated. 
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dishevelled hair in the dance ‘for Bromios’; and all these things are summed 
up in the concluding phrase, ‘the night-revels of the goddess.’ 

There at one moment to 
‘Bromios, and at another to ‘the Goddess’; for in the Idaean cult, Mother 
and Son were inseparable; and these ‘night-revels,’ like the Bacchic rites in 


is no inconsistency in assigning the rites 


general, were a celebration of the birth of the Son (here named Bromios) from 
the Mother. 
prominent, and in others, the Mother; but wherever we find a god of the 
type of Dionysus worshipped, we may expect to find the celebration of his 
birth ; and a birth implies a Mother. 

In the Asiatic Mother-worship, then, the worship of the Son is associated 
with, and forms an inseparable part of, the worship of the Mother. The 
Pessinuntine cult of Cybele is an apparent exception; for in that particular 
form of the worship, the Son has been ousted from his place in the ritual by 
Attis, the deified prototype of the Gallus-priests. But that 
from the prevailing type. 

To the Son whom the Asiatic Mother bore, the Greeks in some places 
applied the name Zeus (as in the analogous cult in Crete), and in other places, 
the name Dionysus; and this uncertainty as to the name of the Son was 
accompanied by a corresponding vagueness as to the identity of the Mother, 
It might be doubted with which of the Hesiodic deities she had most in 
common; but in course of time, the name Rhea established itself as the 
generally accepted equivalent.’ 

That the Idaean Mother in particular was worshipped with Bacchic rites 
in conjunction with her Son, is shown by the fragment of Eur. Palamedes 
(Nauck, 589): 


In some forms of thiS wide-spread cult, the Son is more 


is a variation 


ov aww Atowow 

txwuavt, os av “Idav 

Tépmerat ow parpi ira 

TULTAaVwY lax xors. 
And Strabo (x. 469) quotes this passage, together with others from a dithy- 
ramb of Pindar, and from the first chorus of the Bacchae of Euripides, for the 
express purpose of proving Tv xowwviay Tav mepi Tov Atovycoy amodeyOevrwy 
vouluwv mapa Trois “ENAnot cai Tav mapa ros PpvEi wepi thy wnrépa Tav Gedy. 
‘Phrygia’ may be taken to include the Troad, as a part of the Hellespontine 
Phrygia; and, as Strabo points out, Euripides in the Bacchae extends the 
identification of the cults of Dionysus and the Mother to Lydia also. See 
especially Eur. Bacchae 55-59 and 72-87. 

Now all the indications that we have so far noticed might be taken as 
proving that, whoever the goddess spoken of in the ode before us may be, at 
any rate she cannot be Demeter, as known at Eleusis and in the Athenian 
Thesmophoria. Demeter is not a goddess of the barren mountains, but of the 


1 The earliest extant application of the name Rhea to the Asiatic Mother seems to be Eur. Bacch. 59. 128. 
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fertile plains; she does not go forth in warlike guise; she yokes no lions to 
her car; she never found a resting-place on the snowy heights of Ida; she 
has nothing to do with fawn-skins and thyrsi, and all the apparatus of the 
maenad-revels. 

Yet on the other hand, we find, in the sixth line of the ode, that the 
goddess is in grief for a lost daughter; and who ever heard of a lost daughter 
of the Idaean Mother? The Idaean cult is not a cult of Mother and 
Daughter, but of Mother and Son; the Mother who lost a Daughter is 
Demeter. And in all that follows, so far as the relation of Mother and 
Daughter is concerned, the goddess spoken of seems to be Demeter.’ Her 
sorrow, like that of the Eleusinian Demeter, causes barrenness and famine ; 
and as at Eleusis, the mischief is ended only when she is induced to smile. 
But the smile is here called forth by other means; in place of the hospitality 
of the pious Eleusinians, we have the noisy music of the cymbals and the 
drums; and in place of the jesting of lambe or Baubo, we find the 
Charites and Muses, at the bidding of Zeus, and under the leadership of Kypris, 
instituting the Bacchic rites to charm away the anger of the goddess. Thus 
it appears that in this ode Euripides has deliberately fused together two 
deities —the Idaean Mother, and the Eleusinian Demeter,—who were commonly 
regarded as distinct personages.” 

Was the identification of the two goddesses suggested for the first time 
in this ode? Perhaps not absolutely for the first time. We are told that 
the dithyrambic poet Melanippides, who died shortly before the production 
of the Helena in 412 B.C., said that Demeter and the Mother of the Gods 
were one.” The Orphic Theogonia, at least in the form in which it was 
known to the Neo-Platonists, certainly identified (or identified ) 
Demeter with Rhea* An Orphic Theogonia in some form was in exist- 
ence in Euripides’ time, and must have been known to him. We cannot 
be sure that his ‘Orpheus’ contained this particular statement; but it is not 
unlikely. 


partially 


enough to prove it. The epithet xadxoxpérov is 
sufficiently accounted for by the statement of Apollo- 
dorus(Schol. ad Theocr. 2.10): ’"AOhwyot tov lepopavrny, 
ris Képns émixadouuévns, émixpoveww rd Kadovpmevor 
hxeiov,—i.e. sounds a gong. It certainly does not 
appear that Pindar anywhere said that the Idaean 
Mother had lost a daughter. 

*Proclus im Crat. p. 96: rhv Atunrpa ’Opdevds uév 
Thy airhny Aéywv Try Péa elvar, Adve Sri AvwHev pév, 
mera Kpdévou odca dvexgolrnros, ‘Péa éorl, rpo8ddXovca 
5¢ xal dwoyevvGoa rov Ala, Anunrnp’ Aéye yap 

‘Peinv 7d mply dovoav, éwel Ards Exdero uhrnp, 
yevove(vac) Anunrpa. 

Proclus im Crat. p. 85: 6 ’Op@eds rpdwov pév twa 
Thy alriv elvac rhy Anunrpa rp bAn Swoyovig (i.e. with 
Rhea), tpdmov 8° &dXov ov ri airyy’ dvw puev yap 
ofca, ‘Péa éorl, xdrw dé peta rod Ards, Anunrnp. 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 537. 


'The xame Demeter does not occur in the MS. 
text; but Anw, a shortened form of it, has been in- 
troduced by a probable conjecture in 1. 1343,—i.e. 
near the end of the story. However, the presence or 
absence of the name matters little ; the goddess who 
has lost a daughter is, 2” that respect, identical with 
Demeter, whether expressly so named or not. 

*If and so far as the Idaean Mother was identified 
with Rhea, it would follow, on Hesiod’s authority, 
that Demeter was her daughter. 

*Philodemus wepi edce8. p. 23: Medav(cwml)dns 52 
Anunr(pa xal) unrépa Gedy dp n)ow ulay bwdpx(ev). 

Preller-Robert, Gr. AZyth. p. 651 n. 3, says, ‘ Die- 
selbe Gleichsetzung (i.e. the equation of Rhea and 
Demeter) findet sich bereits bei Pindar’; but I have 
found no evidence for this. The phrase xaA\Koxpérov 


rdpedpov Aaudrepos, applied by Pindar (/sthm. 7. 3) 
to the Theban Dionysus, the son of Semele, is not 
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It is possible that Euripides, or those who preceded him in this identif. 
cation, may have derived the notion from the cult of Samothrace. We know 
from Herodotus and Aristophanes that by Euripides’ time the Samothracian 
cult had begun to attract general notice, and many Athenians were initiated 
in the Samothracian mysteries. Now, according to a tradition which has been 
traced back to Hellanicus,’ the cult of the Idaean Mother had been conveyed 
to the Troad by Dardanus from Samothrace. The existence of this tradition 
proves (and the conclusion is supported by other evidence), that the rites of 
Samothrace in some respects closely resembled those of Ida. But on the 
other hand, Mnaseas’ (about 200 B.C.) says that the principal deities of the 
Samothracian cult were a group of three, whom he identifies respectively with 
Demeter, Persephone, and Hades. Here we have the same group as at Eleusis, 
—Mother, Daughter, and Ravisher ; and it is probable that in the Samothracian 
ritual the search for the lost Daughter had a place.® Of the other Greek 
writers who give evidence on the point,‘ some identify the chief goddess of 
Samothrace with Demeter, and some with Rhea. On Samothracian coins, one 
of the commonest figures is a goddess, enthroned, with a lion beside her, whom 
experts name Cybele. But on the other hand, beside the harbour of Samo- 
thrace was a temple of Demeter. 

It seems then that in Samothrace a goddess was worshipped who combined 
some of the characteristics of the Idaean Mother with some of those of the 
Eleusinian Demeter,—that is to say, just such a goddess as is spoken of in the 
ode before us. And if the Samothracian cult was concerned with a Mountain- 
Mother who mourned for a lost daughter, we may imagine Euripides saying 
with regard to this ode, as Herodotus® says in another connexion, ‘ Whoever 
has been initiated into the mysteries of the Kabeiroi (ie. the Samothracian 
mysteries) will understand what I mean.’ 

But at any rate the average Athenian, who had neither studied the Orphic 
Theogonia nor been initiated at Samothrace, must have regarded the story told 
in the ode as a strange and disconcerting divergence from received traditions. 
In the time of Euripides, the notion of a Mother and Son, worshipped together 
on Mount Ida and elsewhere in Asia with Bacchic rites closely resembling 
those of the Theban Dionysus, must have been familiar to the Athenians ; and 
they may have already identified this Asiatic goddess with the indigenous 


1 Preller-Robert, p. 854. 

Strabo 7. 50: 6 AdpSavos, dwdpas éx LapyoOpdens, 
Oiw Gencer ty rH dwwpelg ris “dns, . . . al édldate 
rods Tpwas ra dy LayoOpdxy pverhpa. 

Diodorus 5. 49. 2: AdpSavoy xal KuSéAnr xai Kopu- 
Barra peraxoulca: (from Samothrace) els riv ’Aciay 
7a Tis pyrpds rar Oedr lepd. 

*Schol. Laurent. ad Apollon. Rhod. 1. 917 (Merkel- 
Keil): svobrra: 5¢ dv ry LapyoOpdxy rois KaBelpas, ws 


6 Acdns. 6 52 wpooriOéuevos rérapros Kdowdos 6 
"Epuis dor, ws loropet Avovvebdwpos. 

Schol. Paris. ibid. (Brunck-Schaefer): rods 8 
puotvras év LauoOpdxy KaBelpous elval gnoi Mvacéas, 
rpeis Seras viv dpOudsr, ’Atlepov, ’Afidxepoay, ’Akid- 
Kepoor K.T.A. 

*Stengel, Griech. Kultusalterthsimer, p. 164: ‘Auch 
fur den Samothrakischen Kultus ist ein Vorgang 
bezeugt, der das Umberirren der ihres Kindes 


Mrantes gncl, xalrd dvéuara atrév 3 rie dpOusy, beraubten Demeter veranschaulichen sollte.’ Conze, 
Aflepos ’Afioxépoa ’Atibcepoos. "Aflepos udv ody dori» Archaeol. Unters. auf Samothr. ii. 26. 
} Anutryp, Afioxdpoa 52 4 Iepredivn, Afisnepoos 82 *See Lobeck, Aglaoph. 1221-9. 5 Hdt. 2. 51. 
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‘Mother’ whose temple stood in the Agora at Athens.' But the notion that 
the Idaean Mother, like their own Demeter, had loved and lost a daughter,— 
this notion, if not absolutely unheard of, had at most only been put forward 
by a few bold innovators. 

Now this is the notion which Euripides has thought fit to set forth in his 
ode on the Mountain-Mother. He wishes, for some reason not apparent to us, 
to make his Chorus recommend the practice of the Bacchic rites ;* and by way 
of doing so, he has chosen to invent (or to adopt from some source unknown 
to most of his audience) a new and original fepos Noyos or cult-myth. He has 
taken the incident of the Search for the Daughter, which belonged to the cult of 
Demeter, and has transferred it to the Idaean Mother; and he has accordingly 
given a new explanation of the Bacchic rites, by representing them as instituted 
to appease the angry grief of the Idaean Mother at the loss of her Daughter, 
and not (as was commonly supposed) to celebrate the birth of her Son. The 
new explanation has this much in common with the old one, that both alike, 
though in different ways, connect themselves with the true purpose of the 
rites; for their original object was to avert barrenness, and make the earth 
bring forth her increase. And so, in the cult-myth composed by Euripides, 
the music of the drums and cymbals is made to serve the purpose of 
ending the famine caused by the anger of the goddess. It is by these rites 
that Mother Earth is brought to smile; and her smile means the renewal of 
the earth’s fertility. 

But we have still to ask, What was Euripides’ reason for inserting this 
little bit of theological speculation into the Helena? 

Perhaps he wrote the cult-myth because he happened to be interested in 
the subject, and then worked it into the Helena because he happened to be 
engaged in the composition of that drama at the time. But this alone is Hardly 
an adequate explanation. There are other cases in which a choral ode of 
Euripides has no obvious connexion with the plot of the play in which it 
stands. The ode on the Delphian Apollo in the /phigenia in Taurts, |. 1234 ff, 
is a good instance, as Dr. Verrall has pointed out. But in that and other cases 
we can trace some train of thought, however indirect or fanciful, by which the 
ode may be linked with the story of the play. Is there no such connexion 
here ? 

The answer must be sought in the second antistrophe, in which the Chorus 
drops the narrative form, and addresses Helen directly. The meaning has been 
obscured for us by the corruption of the text; but there is one sentence which 

2The ostensible lesson of the ode is ‘ Perform the 
Bacchic rites, and honour the deities to whose cult 
they belong; it will be the worse for you if you do 
not.” And that is also the ostensible lesson of the 
Bacchae. We know that Euripides in his own person 
cannot have meant that; but what his real meaning 


or purpose was, in both cases alike, it is difficult, if 
not (for us) impossible, to discover. 


‘Pausanias, 1. 3. 5, speaking of the Athenian 
Metroon, says that the statue of the ‘ Mother of the 
Gods’ which stood in it was made by Agorakritos,— 
ie. before 424 B.c. According to Preller-Robert, 
Gr. Myth. p. 651, this statue ‘showed the goddess 
entirely in accordance with the type of the Great 
Mother of Asia Minor.’ 
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stands out clear and unmistakeable. 
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Accepting three slight corrections,’ we read 


nv 0’ exxes meyanas 


a > a , 
maTpos, @ mai, Bvoias 


ov aeBiCouvea Beous. 


‘My child, you have incurred the anger of the Great Mother, through your 


neglect of the worship of the gods.’ 


That the ‘Great Mother’ is here the 


Idaean Mother, we know from |. 1324, where Ida was expressly mentioned 
as the place of the Mother's sullen mourning. And ‘the gods’ whose worship 
Helen has neglected may be taken to signify, or at least to include, the Mother 


and the Son. 


Now, in the preceding ode, ll. 1107-1164, the captive women had been 
lamenting Helen’s unhappy lot; and in connexion with her troubles, and the 
widespread woes of which she had been the innocent cause, they had spoken, 
in a tone of mournful and despairing bewilderment, of the inexplicable dis- 


pensations of the gods. 


Why have the Powers above dealt thus with Helen? 


Why do they deal thus with us all? As the lines stand in Mr. Way’s translation, 


‘Who among men dare say that he, exploring 

Even to creation’s farthest limit-line, 
Ever hath found the God of our adoring, 

That which is not God, or the half-divine— 
Who, that beholdeth the decrees of Heaven 

This way and that in hopeless turmoil swayed ?’? 


1With the MS. reading, fyes ... Ovolas... 


Geis, the words would yield the same sense, but less 


simply. 

2In the MS. the text is given thus: 
5 ri Oeds uh Oeds 7 7d uéoor, 
rl dhs épevytoas Bporay 
paxpérarov wépas evpeir, 
8s ra Oeay évopg 
dewa xal adfis éxeice 
cal wader avriddyos 
wndavr’ avedwloras TUxais ; 
od Ards gus, & 'EXéva, Ovydrnp* 
wravds yap év xéArwas ce At- 
-bas éréxvwoe warp. 
cal laxh ch ead’ ‘EdXavlay 
ddixws wpodéris Awicros [45ixos] ABeos* ofd’ Exw 
ri rd cagdés, 5 rs wor’ ev Bporois 
II5SO 7d Taw Gedy Eros adades edpor. 


1140 


1145 


Some of the lines are corrupt; but there is not much 
doubt about the general meaning. In the first sen- 
tence, the essential words seem to be 8 ri Oeds (éor:), 

. tls dno’ épevvfoas . . . ebpeiv, bs ra Oedv éadpa 
x.7.\; ‘Who can by searching find out God ?’ 

The words 4 wh Geds 4 1d wéoor are meaningless. 
We are offered the choice of three renderings: 
(1) ‘ What God ts, or what he ts mot (Tearson), or 
what he partly is and partly is not(?)’: (2) ‘What 
God is, or what the not-God is, or what the half- 
divine is’ (Way, in substance): (3) ‘ What ts God, or 


what is mot God, or what ts intermediate (Paley) 
between God and not-God.’ But each of the three 
does violence to the Greek language, and at the same 
time fails to suit the context. There is little hope 
of recovering the true reading here. But what follows 
is clear enough. It is the sight of unaccountable 
reversals of fortune that causes the speaker to despair 
of discovering ‘what God is’; and in the next sen- 
tence, the misfortunes of Helen are spoken of as a 
conspicuous instance. Helen, as the daughter of 
Zeus, has a special claim on his protection ; yet he 
has forsaken her, and allowed her to incur undeserved 
reproach and hatred. What are we to think of gods 
who act thus? 

In l. 1147, we may adopt Hermann’s correction 
nar’ laxh@ns. I suspect that the sentence ends at 
wpodéris, and that in place of diros 4@eos we ought 
to read Amicros 6 Ges. ‘The God is faithless; and I 
know not, etc.’ 

Mr. Way translates the concluding lines thus : 


‘ Naught I find certain, naught of man’s surmising ; 
Only God’s words have I found utter-true.’ 


This meaning is obtained by putting a stop at the 
end of 1149, and inserting 5¢ in 1150. But the last 
line, thus rendered, is in flat contradiction to the tone 
and spirit of the whole ode. Surely 7d raw Oedw Eros 
(or whatever that may stand for) must mean, not 
‘what the gods say,’ but ‘what men say about the 
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THE ‘MOUNTAIN-MOTHER’ ODE 


That is what these women felt about it a little while ago. But they have 
been pondering over the matter since ; and in the ode before us, they announce 
that they have hit on a solution of the problem. They have discovered a 
probable cause of Helen’s sufferings; she must have angered some deity by 
That is a commonplace, from the primary 
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neglect to render ritual service. 
Iliad downward." 

And who then is the offended deity? All Helen’s troubles have sprung 
fom Ida. It was on Ida that the fatal Judgment of Paris took place ;* and 
it was from the land of Ida that Paris sailed* on that ill-omened quest which 
led to Helen’s exile, and her ill repute in Greece. Therefore, it must surely 
be the supreme Mistress of Ida,—the Mountain-Mother,—that has set the 
mischief working. Helen must have angered the Mother by some neglect, 
and this must be the cause of her misfortunes, The argument, if not quite 
conclusive, is good enough to satisfy a captive maiden,—or a poet playing 
with theological delusions. Or if a positive assertion of Helen’s offence seems 
more than the situation can warrant, we might avoid this difficulty by assuming 
that the words wavy 0 éryes .. . Oeovs are not a categorical proposition, but 
the continuation of a question asked in the preceding lines. ‘Can it be 
that you have ..., and incurred the Mother's wrath by your neglect?’ 
On this assumption, the general meaning of the passage would sti.] be the 
same, but Helen’s error would be more discreetly and tentatively suggested 
by the speakers. 

And if Helen has angered the Idaean Mother by neglecting her worship 
in the past, it is evident that the way to pacify her must be to perform her 
ritual regularly in future. The myth told in the ode serves as proof that 
the Bacchic rites are potent to assuage the anger of the goddess; and that 
is the inference which is expressly drawn from it at the close: méya ros 
dyvavrai—these things ‘are really most efficacious.’ 

And when and where is Helen to fulfil this too long neglected duty? 
She cannot do so on the shore of Pharos, or on board the ship on which 
she is about to embark; it is therefore implied that she must do it on her 


hriodwpw | Kiwpdos' xelva 8 Tuvdapdov xépais | 
xoAwoauéyn Siyduous re xal rpvyduous rl@noww | xal 


gods’: and o¥8’ &w must be taken as governing the 
whole of the two lines. ‘I do not know what is 


the thing that is certain, nor what of all that is said Acweodvopas. 
among mankind about the gods I have found to be 9L. 24. 
true.” That is certainly the substance of Euripides’ * LI. 29, 2009. 


*Cf. Eur. Hippol. 141 ff. Murray: (the Chorus is 
trying to account for Phaedra’s sickness:) # ov 7 
&vGeos, & xovpa, efr’ éx Tlavds ef’ ‘Exdras 4 ceyrav 
KopuSdvrwr gorgs 7} warpds dpelas; od 8 dugl ray 
wo\tOnpow Alxrvyvay dumdaxlais dvlepos dOirwr 
weddvwv rpixy;—Soph. Ay. 172: (the Chorus is 
trying to account for the madness of Aias:) % Ad 
ce ravporbha Ards “Aprews . . . Gppace. . ., h wot 
rivos vixas dxdprwrov xdpw, . . . adwpos efr’ éhagn- 
Borlas ; 


meaning. Men say the gods are righteous; but the 
actions of the gods—as in Helen’s case—seem to 
prove them unrighteous. Cf. Soph. PAi/. 451: roi 
xph riBecOar radra, rot 8’ alveiy, Sray ra Get’ éwawwav 
tos Geods eSpw kaxous ; 

1A.64: 8 rt recov éxwoaro PoiBos "Awbddwy, | ef? 
bp’ 8 y’ edxwrs émripéupera, €f0’ éxarduBns. I. 536: 
ofp 8° obx Eppete Ards xovpy peydrao. | # AdGer’ # ov« 
vincev’ ddoaro 5é wéya Guy. | h 8¢ xodAwoapuérn —. 
Stesichorus (Bergk P.Z.G*. iii. p. 215): odvexa 
Twddpeos | péfwe wore waor Beois polvas Adber’ 
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arrival at her home; she must (and we are free to infer that she will) institute 
Bacchic rites at Sparta. And so the ode serves incidentally to account for 
the origin of the Spartan maenad-cult, and ‘Virginibus bacchata Lacaenis 
Taygeta.”* 

We are told that the Helena is light and playful in tone. But I do 
not find much that is light and playful in the ode which contains the question 
‘Who can by searching find out God?’ And if I have rightly caught the 
meaning and connexion of the ode which we are now considering, there is a 
grim irony about the solution offered, that is worthy of Euripides at his 
best—or worst, as we may choose to think it. Take the two odes together, 
and we hear him saying—‘ We unhappy mortals find ourselves helpless in 
the grip of unknown and merciless Powers, who “kill us for their sport”; and 
distracted by our miseries and terrors, we persuade ourselves and one another 
that we can make our peace with Heaven, and secure ourselves against the 
malignity of fate——by beating a tambourine!’ And with these thoughts, or 
something not wholly unlike them, passing through his mind, Euripides is 
capable of so wreathing the thing he scorns with the flowers of his poetic 
fancy, (or should we rather say, of so dramatically realizing the thoughts and 
feelings of those who take these worships seriously?) that at first sight he 
might himself be taken for the devoutest worshipper of them all. 

It is only when the general scope and meaning of the ode have been 
ascertained, that we can approach the corrupt lines at the beginning and 
end of the second antistrophe with the slightest hope of making sense of 
them. Let us see what can be done with them on the assumption that the 
way of explanation here proposed lies in the right direction. 

The statement (or question) ujuw 0 éryes weyadas parpos, |. 1355, presents 
itself with startling abruptness; and the two preceding lines must have con- 
tained something which prepared the way for it. 
the MS., are 


Those lines, as given in 


av ov Oéus ov0’ ocia 

erupwoas év Oadanors. 
We are apparently told that something wrong has been done,—ov Oéuss ov 
ocia,—and done presumably by Helen. ‘You suffer, therefore you must have 
sinned :’ the argument is not new to us. And the sin has been committed 
ev @adauou,—in the marriage-chamber. But what sin can Helen have com- 
mitted there? She lived a virtuous life with her husband Menelaus in Sparta, 
down to the moment when she was snatched away by Hermes. If she sinned 
at all there, it must have been in thought and temper, not in act; she must 
have been tempted to presumption in the days of her prosperity. Will the 
Greek words yield any such meaning? Certainly not, as they stand in the 
MS. The word éxvpwoas should mean either ‘you burnt sacrifices,’ or ‘you 
inflamed with passion.’ But neither of these meanings is consistent with the 


1 Cf. Paus. 3. 12.7: 17d 82 lepdy ris weyddns Myrpds (in Sparta) risdra: wepoods 34 Tt. 
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context and the situation. Helen has not, as far as we know, burnt any 
sacrifices, pious or impious, in her chamber; (indeed, she could hardly do so 
without risk of burning the house down); and being wholly innocent as regards 
Paris, whom she has never met, she cannot be accused of having inflamed 
anyone with passion. Hence we must conclude that Euripides did not 
And the sense which the context seems to require might 
be obtained by substituting éxupywOns. (The word zvpyovc@a, as is shown 
by Liddell and Scott, may be taken as an equivalent to voveba or éraiper@au.) 
‘In your married life at Sparta, you were puffed up with pride; and in 
your self-confidence, you neglected the service of the gods.’ 

And what were the things on which Helen had unduly prided herself? 
As to the first and chief among them, no one who has followed the play 
up to this point can be in much doubt; for it has been made apparent to 
us that, even in her present troubles, her thoughts are apt to dwell upon 
her beauty." She has learnt a lesson from her sufferings (and for that very 
reason, her friends can remind her without offence of a folly that is past 
and gone); she talks of her beauty now, only to lament it as a curse to 
herself and others. But we can easily imagine that in her Spartan palace 
the ‘daughter of Zeus’* had thought of herself more highly than she ought 
to think, and that her beauty was not the least among the grounds of her 
presumption. 

In the preceding words, dv ov Oéus ov6’ ocia, perhaps the corruption is 
more deep-seated. It may be suspected that ov @éus is an explanatory note 
on ovy ooia, and has taken the place of something needed to complete the 
sense. But on the supposition that we have to do merely with faulty tran- 
scription of the text, I would propose, as a conjectural correction, which may 
serve at least to indicate the probable meaning of the sentence, 


write ETUPWO GS. 


pov ov Geuior’ ov Sora 
erupywOns ev Oarduars, 
piviv 7’ exes x.7.d.;° 


127: rovpdw 5é xddros, ef xarddv 7d dvorvyxés. 
236: 7rd ducrvxés xddXos. 

261-3: ra 5é 7rd xdddos alriov. 

304: al wey ydp Adda Sid 7d Kddros edruxeis 
yuvaixes, Huds 8 aird roir’ dwwrecer. 
364: ra & dua Sapa Koéwpidos. 

383: —xaddootvas Evexev’ 1d 3’ éudv Séuas—. 

One recalls Electra’s words about the other Helen 
(Ear. Orest. 128): 

elSere wap’ Axpas ws dwéOpicer rplyxas, 
cy~fovca xKddXos; for: 8 h wddar urs. 

*Her divine parentage also has been repeatedly 
spoken of in the play, as a thing that might be 
thought to place her high above other mortals. She 
herself speaks of it; but once (18-21) with a hint of 
doubt, Adyos mus bs . . ., ef caphs obros Adyos: and 
once (255-9) with a sort of horror; she asks ‘Am I 


a répas,-—a thing of unnatural and monstrous birth?’ 
See also 1. 45. Others refer to it, ll. 81, 214, 470, 
489, 637, 1144. But the old man-servant, with his 
sturdy common-sense, ignores it, and speaks to 
Helen (1. 720) of ‘ your old father (Tyndareus).’ 

®For off Sea, cf. Eur. Jom 1501: ¢& duod 7’ obx 
bc.a €Ovyoxes. For wav used where the speaker fears 
or suspects that the true answer is yes, cf. Eur. Hec. 
676, uaw 7d Baxxeiov xdpa ris Oeomwpdod Seipo Kacdy- 
Spas pépas; Pl. Lys. 208e: ddr’ dpxe ris cov; “Ode, 
wadayuryés, gn. May Soidos Gy; Aristoph. Ran. 
650: rl rdrrarai; wav wdvefOns; Similarly p4, 
Soph. O.C. 1502. Aj. 179 (§ Tw’ MS.; wh rv’ 
Musgrave, Jebb). 

If the second clause is to be closely connected with 
the first, as a continuation of the same question, 
ufvly 7’, —‘ and so,’—is better than pf 2’. 
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‘Can it be that in your Spartan home you were uplifted in sinful pride, and 
incurred the Mother’s wrath through neglect to worship? - If it is so, mighty is 
the appeasing power of the Bacchic rites.’ 

We have still to apply the test of metre. I start with the assumption 
that in lyric metre of this type Euripides maintains an exact correspondence 
of line with line and foot with foot in strophe and antistrophe, but does not 
always maintain an exact correspondence of syllable with syllable. Strophe 
and antistrophe must contain the same number of lines; corresponding lines 
must contain the same number of feet; corresponding feet must be equivalent 
in time, and are for the most part, but not invariably, identical in form. Thus 
+> (the ‘shortened spondee’) or ~~~ (the ‘shortened dactyl’) or (the 
‘lengthened long syllable’), as well as ~~~, may occasionally stand in corre. 
spondence to +~. 

The first two lines of the strophe are apparently sound; they run thus: 

1337 ee 0 €ravo’ eiXaTivas ~: 
eois Bporeiw Te ever ~: 
MS., are 


/ é 
—— =f 


The corresponding lines of the antistrophe, in the 
1353 


/ / 
ao —- 


> » | , Mw e ’ 
av ov Oeuis ov’ ocia 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
_-_—_o —— re ——- 


erupwoas év Oadapmors _~: 
L. 1353 is metrically possible——if we make the additional assumption that 
an anacrusis may be present in the strophe and absent in the antistrophe; 
but the divergence is wide. L. 1354 is metrically impossible. 
The proposed reading is 
pov ov Oeuior’ ov dona Sei cw of, ch we thy 
errupywOns ev Oaranors wot digp & deew dy 
This is legitimate. 
The ode ends thus: 
ev o€ viv auacw 
vrepBare cedava. 


moppa movov nuxets. 


The last three words, taken in themselves, are intelligible and appropriate :— 
‘You used to plume yourself on your beauty only;’ or, in Mr. Way’s 
paraphrase, ‘Repent—thou did’st trust in thy fairness alone. That is a 
repetition, in more definite terms, of the thing suggested in the first two 
lines of the antistrophe. But it is impossible that the statement can have 
been thus abruptly made in a single unconnected phrase; the preceding 
words, which the copyists have reduced to mere moonshine, must have led 
up to it. 

ev dé, perhaps, may be a corruption of evre dé: ‘But when.. ., then 
you were proudly confident in your beauty alone.’ (edre dé, we may suppose, 


was read as ev re dé, and te was then omitted as superfluous.) 
As to the intervening words,—in place of -ép8aXe ceXava, I would propose 
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éxparé ce AaBa. (Cf. % AaOer’ % ovK evonoev, I. 536.) And auaCiN might 
be a corruption of aua@IAC. Thus, omitting uv, we might read the sentence 
as follows: 
evre 0° apabias im’ Exare ce AaGa, 
pwoppa Movov nuxecs. 

As far as sense and connexion are concerned, this reading would be 
quite satisfactory. ‘(The Bacchic rites are powerful to appease the anger of 
the goddess; you should seek help through them.) But when, through 
youthful folly, forgetfulness (of your duty to the gods) caused you to fall, 
at that time you were confident in your beauty alone.’ It was Um’ auafas 
that Helen erred; she has been taught by suffering since then, and she is 
wiser now. 

But is the metre legitimate? The series of four-zctus lines is interrupted 
by a longer line at 1348=1364. On the ground of symmetry, we may 
expect the long line to be balanced by a second line of the same length. 
In the strophe, the second long line is to be found, in two pieces, in ll. 1350, 
1351 of the traditional text. Putting the two pieces together, and correcting 
two accents, we read: 


1348 KaANioTa TOTE TMpwTa paKkapwv 

1349 Kurpiss yéAacév te Gea 
1350-1 defaro 7’ eis xépas BapyBpouov avdov 
1352 reppOeic’ adrarayuy. 


mpwrov (Wecklein) can be substituted for spwra without altering the metre: 
and the sense is then unexceptionable. 
The metre may be marked thus: 


1348 ut we tes +u— +, 
1349 {_ —_ tm. 
1350-I —_—~ — —— —_— —_— ~ af. ~~ 
1352 — +~~ — ~~ 


If, however, it should appear desirable, for the sake of closer corre- 
spondence with the antistrophe, to add a syllable to 1350—1, we could do so 
without detriment to the sense, by inserting mpoc- before défaro: and we 
should then have: 

1350-I ee ewer ee 
1352 

Our proposed reading of the corresponding lines of the antistrophe, ere 

? «7X., runs thus: 


[- 
I. 
( 
( 
[ 
I. 

> 


1366-7 ~~ ~~ +~ & ae 

1368 ue sew oes 
Thus, if we read mpoodéEaro in 1350-1, we have as close a metrical 
correspondence as can reasonably be demanded. 
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I append a conjectural restoration of the ode, in which numerous emen- 
dations recorded by Wecklein (Eur. Helena 1898) are included. My innovations 
are the following: 1304, rorauiwy: 1310, etcaveBa: 1313, (yrovo’: 1318, adda: 
1319, moda mAavjrav (dpouaov 8 Gre roda wAanjrwv Herwerden): 1323, dy: 
I 324, oKOTIGV: 1332, ekeeure : 1342, UTED tapGevov : 1344, Mot: 1350, Tpoc-: 
1353, mov: Oeuior’: 1354, ervpywOns: 1355, T : 1356, Bvotas: 1357, Beow: 
and 1366-7. Though many details are uncertain, I think that the meaning 
expressed by the text in this form is not far from that of Euripides. 


Str. 1. Antistr. 1. 

1301 opeia more Sponads KwrAw 1 dpopatwy & dre dda rAavyntav —s 1319 
parnp Geav exvOn 2 paTnp eravce TOVwV 
av’ vAdevTa varn 3 paocrevove’ adavovs 
ToTapiwy Te xevp’ VdaTWY 4 Ovyarpds aprayas SoAious, 

1305 BapvBpopdv re Kvp’ adArov 5 xtovoOpeupov’ a y’ éerépac’ 
TOO Tas amor xopuevas 6 ‘[éacav vupdav oxomiay, 
appyrov Kovpas, 7 pirre & ev revOn 1325 
xpotada S¢ Bodura S&carpiorov 8 mérpiva xara Spia roAvvidea’ 


evra xéAadov aveBoa, g Bporoicr 8 axAoa media yas 

1310 Onpwv or’ <eicaveBa» 10 ov Kaprifovo’ apdrots 
(eifaca bea carivay, 11 Aadv POeipea yevéav’ 
Thy apracGeicav KuxkXAiwv I2 moipvats 8 ovx ier Oarepas 1330 
<{nrovo’) éEw rapbeviwv’ 13 Booxas evptaAdAwv EXixwv’ 
pet<ngav> & aeAAorodes 14 modAewv & eféAcure Bios, 

1315 & pev trofas “Apres, a & 15 ov0 Foav Oeav Ovoiat, 
éyxec Topyams ravordAos. 16 Bwpoi r’ adAcxror reAavwv’ 
avyafwv 8 é£ ovpaviwy 17 mnyds 7 aurave. Sporepas 1335 
<Zevs pov — — — — —)> 18 Aevxov éexBadrrAaw dary, 
GAAg potpav expacve. 19 mévOe radds dAaorwp. 

Str. 2. Antistr. 2. 

1337 érei & éravo’ eiAarivas I pov ov Geuior’ ov6’ Gora 1353 

Geois Bporeip re yever, 2 ervpywOns ev Oadrdposs, 
Zeis pechicowv orvyious 3 pov 7’ evyes peyadas 1355 

1340 parpos opyas éveres 4 parpes, & rai, Ovoias 
‘Bare, ceuvai Xapires, 5 ov ceBifovea Geors ; 
ire, Tav vmrép mapOEvov 6 péya ro. Sivavrar veBpav 
Anot bupworapeve 7 maproixiAor oroAides, 
Avrav éfarAdfaré (uo 8 Kwrcod re orepOeioa xAda 1360 


1345 Movoa: & tuvows yopwy.’ 9 vapOnxas eis iépous, 
xaAdxov 8 avdav xGoviav 10 pduBov & cidkiocopevov 
rurava 7 éd\aBe Buprorevy rn Kvxdsos évoors aibepia, 
xaAXiora tére tpwrov paxdpwv 12 Baxxevoved 7 apa Boopiy, 
Kimpis yéAacev 88 Ged, 13 Kal mavvuxldes Oeas. 1365 
T ato 7 eis xépas BapvBpomov avAdv, 14 dre 8 duabias in’ dogadré ce AdGa, 
1352 reppbeio’ ddadaypy. 15 popda pdvoy nvxas. 


In the following metrical scheme, the metre of the antistrophe is indicated in the 
case of those lines only which are not identical in form with the corresponding lines of 
the strophe. The divergence is probably admissible in every case. 
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Str. 1. Antistr. 1. 
‘ ‘ ‘ / 
— — _—_—~S TC —— —_— I 
abe —— ew was wa =. 2 
‘ / ‘ ‘ ‘ / u 
——— —_— a et 4 
_ —_— ame a 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
—_—~>_~— —_— — _—_—_—TS TS — 5 
‘ ‘ ‘ é 6 _ ‘ / ‘ / 
— — _—_—~_ -_—_—~S TS <> 4s <p om i ee es ee — sa 
‘ ‘ 
tome tue _—S> od 7 
‘ / ‘ ‘ 
cee eu —~_—~— —~-~->- —_ om a 9 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ é ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ A 
>> —_— ~+—~—- —, 15 ee a 
‘ / / 
‘ ‘ ‘ 8 
—_— > Sawer ~~ 19 
Str. 2. Antistr. 2. 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ / ul / 
—_——> ma a ~~ 3 
oy ut a 4 
u / u 
_— — apy ay — 5 
‘ ‘ ‘ é 6 
~_—~— —— _ —_—_.—— = 2. 
af +> swe Hy 7 eee ey 
af. > tus yy 9 tee ee ly 
‘ / é 
‘ ‘ é é 
/ ‘ ‘ ‘ 


ake ene ee —-A 15 
1310, <eicaveBa> feifaca. The sentence requires a verb; and as {vylovs (eifaca 
(MS.) is hardly a possible combination, it may be presumed that {vy/ouvs has been intro- 
duced by an error, and stands where the verb should be. 


1313. <{nrove’>. Room for a participle must be found somewhere in the clause ; 
and yopjv (MS.) can be spared, as xv«Ava rapOdna is intelligible without an expressed 
tubstantive. Probably therefore xopav is an explanatory note which has driven out the 
participle. 
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1314. pet¢nfav>. Here again a verb is required; and pera xovpav (MS.) probably 


comes from a marginal note, pera Kopny, intended to explain the verb which it has 
ousted. 


1321. paorevovo’. Anacrusis is absent here, but present in the corresponding line 
of the strophe. The sense is satisfactory in both places. If an anacrusis should be 
thought indispensable, it might be supplied by assuming a compound zpopacrevowa, ip 
the sense of ‘searching on and on’: cf. mpovpafov, Soph. Phil. 538, and mpovdidage, 
th. 1015. The compound éxpacrevouev occurs in Aesch. Zum. 247. 

It is easy to get exact metrical correspondence by writing patevovoa here, and dy’ 
vAavra in 1303. But we should then have a ¢hree-ictus line. Can the introduction of 
such a line here be justified? The form pacrevwv (certified by the metre) occurs in 
l. 597 of this play. 

apavovs. Cf. Soph. O.C. 1557, trav ddavn Oedv, of Persephone. 
appropriate to a deity who has passed away into the underworld; as émipdveca expresses 
the reappearance of such a deity on earth. The word has been corrupted into ovo 
through the influence of révwv in the preceding line. 


1323. ywovoOpeypov’ a y’. The apodosis should begin at this point; and by 
reading 4@ in place of -as (with oxomiav for oxomias in the following line) we are enabled 


to retain the y’ of the MS. 


> 








The epithet is | 


a — 


' 
' 


| 


1325. pimre. Paley’s note justifies the intransitive use of this verb in the sense | 
‘flings herself down.’ ' 
1333. ovd #oav. The word #oav is feeble; and the metre would be improved by 


the addition of a long syllable. Possibly Euripides may have written oiv & éoryoay; | 
‘and therewith (i.e. when the food of men failed) the sacrifices of the gods were stopped.’ | 


éxBadAeav, intransitive: she stayed the water-springs from gushing forth. 
The concluding word sums up the meaning of the preceding ten lines. 


1336. 


aAdorwp. 


Her grief for her daughter has changed the bountiful Mother into a demon of destruc! 


tion. 
Kam poo7yyopov. 
Demeter Erinys is Mother Earth in the season when she does not smile. 
use of adAdorwp can be justified. 

1342. 
is necessary; the sentence is equivalent to Anot Ovpwoapévy Avrynv thy wepi tH rapbey 
éfadAdfare. (For the position of the article, cf. Soph. 47. 311, xai rov yey Horo micro 
adpOoyyos xpévov. The awkward accumulation of datives might be avoided by reading 
mepi mapbevov: cf. Od. 21. 249, 4} pot dxos mepi 7’ avrov Kai mepi mdvrwv.) The core 
sponding line (1358, wéya ro: Svvavra: veBpav MS.) is also satisfactory in sense; but the 
metre differs. We might make the lines agree either by altering 1342 into ire, rdv in 
mapOévov, or by altering 1358 into péya ro Sivarac veBpwv. 
preferable. 

1344. 
sense; but the occurrence of dAaAaype@ a few lines below tells against it; and it may 
have arisen out of -aAAa- in the preceding word. If so, the word which it has displaced 
may have been quite dissimilar. 


1348. xaAAlora .. 


Cf. Soph. Zrach. 1092: Nepéas évoixov, BovxddAwv adddoropa, Aéovr’, GrAaTtov Opéeups 
Similarly, the epithet “Epsvis was applied to Demeter in certain cults 
The feminine 


. paxdpwy refers to the Judgment of Paris. 


1356. Ovoiass od oeBifovea Geovs. Cf. Eur. E/. 190 ff., where the Chorus of Argive 
girls invite Electra to join them in the dance at a festival of Hera: dSoxeis roto: avi 
Saxpvors, | i) Tyswra Geovs, xpaty-| wav éxOpav; otro. orovayxais, | GAA’ evxaior Beois } 
oeBl- | {ove’ ees evapepiav, & rai. . 


by 


‘ 
a 


: 
: 
: 


ire, Tav wept mapGevpy MS. As far as the sense is concerned, no alteration ” 


A four-ictus line seems | 


éfadAdgar’ adadg (MS.) is wrong in metre. The word ddadg makes good ? 
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Addendum. 


In dealing with the He/ena, it is impossible to ignore Dr. Verrall’s essay 
on the play (Four Plays of Euripides, 1905). His explanation of the ‘ Moun- 
tain-Mother’ ode, which differs widely from mine, is bound up with his account 
of the circumstances under which the play was produced. That account is a 
brilliant and fascinating piece of fiction; but it is fiction pure and simple. 
I hasten to add that I do not use the term in any disparaging sense. Fiction 
may convey higher truths than history; and it may easily be more amusing. 
Yet after all, history is one thing, and fiction is another. As far as I have 
been able to ascertain by reading and comparing the Helena, the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, and Dr. Verrall’s essay, the very interesting story he has told us 
is supported by no single shred or particle of evidence, direct or constructive. 
The worthy maiden lady residing in her island home off the coast of Attica,— 
that honest tradesman her father, the retired druggist,—the house-party, and 
the private theatricals arranged by Euripides, with the assistance of Agathon 
and Mnesilochus, for the entertainment of the hostess, with the young men 
from the drug-store called in to take the minor parts,—all this, and much 
more, is the creation of Dr. Verrall's fertile brain. 

Dr. Verrall says (p. 61): ‘Our Helen was not originally composed for 
the theatre, nor at the theatre was it first heard. I speak positively, and will 
justify the assertion. There is ample evidence, internal and external, that it 
was composed for a private recitation, contemporaneous and in some way 
connected with the festival of the Thesmophoria,’ and so on. And after 
reading and pondering over the ‘justification’ which he proceeds to give, I 
ask mysclf, with some amazement, in what cryptic sense he can have used 
the words I have just quoted; and I am tempted to think that he has 
borrowed something of his favourite poet’s inscrutability, and that perhaps he 
is laughing in his sleeve at those of his readers who are simple enough to 
suppose that he means what he says. 

Regarded as a work of fiction, this essay, like Dr. Verrall’s other writings 
on Euripides, is most enjoyable reading. It is not only that the deftness with 
which he builds up his card-castles fills one with admiration; but he has 
thrown out so many illuminating suggestions, that (to speak for myself) I 
have derived more help, perhaps, from him than from any other writer, in 
my endeavours to understand this most perplexing of poets. For instance, we 
owe him our thanks for the suggestion that in some cases Euripides may 
have first written the text of a drama as it ought to run, for recitation or 
private circulation among a small group of congenial friends, and afterwards 
deliberately mangled and distorted it, in order to fit it for performance on the 
public stage, where the original text would never have been admitted. This 
is a most attractive hypothesis. If it could be shown to be true, it would 
explain many things which puzzle and bewilder us. We feel that it ought 
to be true——that this is what a man in the position of Euripides ought to 
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have done. But the question remains, did he do it? 
cannot be answered; for there is no evidence. 

What I desiderate is some recognition of the distinction between ascer. 
tained fact and unverified hypothesis. Dr. Verrall (p. 133) expresses regret 
that we do not possess more information about such private performances or 
recitations of dramatic works, as ‘can be proved’ for the Helen, and through 
the Helen, for the Iphigenia in Taurica. And ‘Aristophanes,’ he says, 
‘testifies not only to the fact, but to the interest of the private representa- 
tions. One wishes that it were so; but as a matter of fact it is not so, 
No private performance or recitation can be proved for the He/en, or for any 
other play of Euripides; and Aristophanes testifies to nothing that has any 
bearing on the question. For if any testimony, direct or indirect, to this effect 
were extant in Aristophanes or any other writer, we may be sure that Dr. 
Verrall’s ingenuity could not have failed to elicit it; and he has produced 


And that question 


no evidence at all. 
To show this in detail would require a treatise as long as Dr. Verrall’s, 


But I will take an instance at random, to illustrate my meaning, and his 


methods. At 1. 1590 of the Helena, the MS. reads as follows: 


e 


n 
’ , Le od , , 
madw trewuev akiav’ Kedeve ou, 


Kal Tis TOO etme, ‘doALOS vavkAnpia’ 

av de orp’ otuka,’ 
The speech is lucid, and entirely satisfactory,—with the exception of the one 
word afiav. Dr. Verrall says, ‘The puzzle is, not only that the particular 
word (agiav) offers no meaning, but that apparently no conceivable word would 
fit in. And starting from this premise, he proceeds to infer: 


(1) that the word is 2 place-name ; 

(2) that it is the name of the place to which the speaker expresses a 
desire to sail ; 

(3) that, whereas the context makes the naming of any place elsewhere 
than on the coast of Egypt unmeaning and absurd, Euripides, for 
that very reason, has here thought fit to name a place near the 
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coast of Attica, in order to call attention to the unreality of the | 


whole business; and 
(4) that it may be reasonably believed that ‘Axia’ was ‘either the name 


of the house itself’ in which Euripides’ lady-friend lived, and in | 


which the private theatricals were performed, ‘or of the place, some 
knot of cabins, where it lay.’ 


As to the cogency of the arguments by which these positions are estab- | 


lished, I express no opinion. 
word would fit in? Suppose we try, for instance, the word axriov. ‘Let us 
sail back to the shore’—or, if one prefers another rendering, ‘to the point’ 
(which protects the harbour and marks the harbour-mouth). As far as the 
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sense is concerned, what could be more satisfactory? The word axriov, as a 
neuter substantive equivalent to axry, occurs in Aelian; and its existence in 
or before the time of Euripides is implied by the place-name “Axriov, which 
occurs in Thucydides. 

I do not say that Euripides wrote axriov. Very likely he wrote some 
other word, which no commentator has chanced to guess. (For instance, some 
word of command to the rowers, dependent on xéAeve, would not be out of 
place; and what proportion of the technical terms of ancient Greek navigation 
is known to us?) Very likely again, two half-lines have fallen out. But who 
except Dr. Verrall would have had the courage, first to deny that any con- 
ceivable word except a place-name (and, by implication, that any conceivable 
series or combination of words) would fit in, and then, to build up on the 
basis of that denial the spacious superstructure which meets our admiring eyes 
in several pages of his essay? 

And this instance is typical of Dr. Verrall’s whole procedure. Thus, he 
tells us that he has not discovered any connexion between the ‘ Mountain- 
Mother’ ode and the play in which it stands. That is a fact within his 
knowledge,—and, considering the corrupt state of the text, not a very sur- 
prising fact. Thence he infers that there zs no connexion,—that the ode is, 
by the poet’s intention, wholly unconnected and irrelevant. That is an utterly 
unwarranted inference. And so he works his way on, through a series of 
arguments of like validity, to the druggist’s daughter, and the ‘ Thesmophorian ’ 
performance of the He/ena at her country house. It is magnificent, but it is 
not logic. 


W. SCOTT. 











SENECA’S LETTERS: NOTES AND EMENDATIONS,. 
(Continued from p. 43.) 


ITT. 


liii. 6. Seneca says that we try to conceal from ourselves the fact that we 
are ill, and can do this for a time. ‘Dubio et incipiente morbo quaeritur 
nomen, qui ubi ut talaria coepit intendere et utrosque dextros pedes fecit 
necesse est podagram confiteri.’ 

Hense reads etiam talaria, evidently taking ‘falaria to mean ‘ankles,’ and 
this is the meaning which L.S. ascribe to the word for this passage. But there is 
no other example of this meaning, and the natural one is ‘things for the ankles 
such as eg. the winged sandals of Mercury, which it several times denotes 
Now in /ra 3. 19. 1 talaria are mentioned as an instrument of torture: one 
thinks at once of the old English ‘boot.’ And I believe that Seneca here 
compares the pains of gout to those of the torture chamber. He does this 
elsewhere: see esp. Ep. 78. 19. U¢# then is perfectly sound: intendere I imagine 
means ‘to swell, as in /va 1. 20. 
(dropsical). The omission of an object is certainly strange: 


1 corporibus copia uttiost umoris intents 
it is possible of 





at tiation 


ee 
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course that pedes, the position of which is a little peculiar, should really stand | 


after ¢alaria. 

Why however should the swelling of the feet be described by the phrase 
utrosque dextros fectt? A tibta whose two pipes were identical in key and note 
was designated by the name duae dexterae. May it not somctimes have been 


styled utracgue dexterae, and Sen., who loves to make a metaphorical use of | 
some colloquial or technical phrase, have used a similar expression to denote | 


feet so swollen that left and right cannot be distinguished ? 


Ixxxiv. 8. Seneca is enforcing the importance of assimilating what we 
read: ‘(antmus moster) omnia quibus est adiutus abscondat, ipsum tantum 
ostendat quod effecit.’ Upon this his interlocutor objects: ‘Quid ergo? non 
intellegetur cuius imiteris orationem, cuius argumentationem, cuius sententias?’ 
And Seneca replies ‘Puto aliquando ne intellegi 


quidem posse, si magni uin | 


+ necenii omnibus quae ex quo uelut exemplaria traxit formam suam impressit | 


ut in unitatem illa competant.’ 
So practically the best MSS. That exemplari must be read, with ¢, seems 
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clear. But it is not easy to see what force ue/ut has before it, whilst the use 
of guo for guogue is most objectionable. I propose ‘ex quo wo/ust exemplari.’ 

As Hense follows Haase in reading mec enim with one of the good MSS. 
and assuming a lacuna before the phrase, it may be well to defend the reading 
of 5, magni uir ingentt. The confusion of ¢ and g is common in the MSS., 
whilst the phrase occurs in 114. 4 (where A, and B originally, have wzrz), and 
makes good sense here. Seneca’s opponent says, ‘Aren’t we to know who your 
model is?’ and Seneca replies, ‘Surely, when a man of genius has used various 
models, giving the loans a dress of his own, it is no uncommon thing for us 
to be unable to say definitely at a given moment whose thoughts he is repro- 
ducing.” One thinks at once of Vergil: possibly Seneca did. And Ruhkopf 
actually conjectures Virgzlzz for uzrs. 

§9. Seneca continues: ‘Non uides quam multorum uocibus chorus constet ? 
unus tamen ex omnibus redditur: aliqua illic acuta est, aliqua grauis, aliqua 
media.’ 

Hense prints this without comment. But wsus could only refer to chorus, 
and its clause would then simply repeat the previous one. Ruhkopf (on what 
authority I cannot now say) inserts sonus before redditur, but the ‘ a/igua’s of the 
next clause show that the subject of redditur is uox: indeed, Macrobius citing 
the passage with many slight divergencies (probably due to slips of memory) 
writes una. I propose umius: ‘out of all these voices comes that which seems 
to be but one man’s song.’ Cp. Luc. 7. §71 ‘nox ingens scelerum et caedes 
oriuntur, et instar | immensae uocis gemitus,’ Tennyson, ‘rose . . . as it were one 
voice, an agony of lamentation.’ 


Ixxxvi. 12. Seneca is addressing a fashionable man, and has just broken 
the news to him that his forefathers took a complete bath only once a week. 
‘Hoc loco dicet + aliquotis liquet mihi immundissimos fuisse.’ 

That dicet alsguis is involved is obvious, but something more must lie 
embedded in the corrupt word. Against Hense’s ‘olim liquet etc.’ is the sense: 
olim, which must go with /:guet, could only mean ‘for a long time’ (as often 
in Seneca), and this does not suit the situation. Seneca’s interlocutor is shocked 
and surprised : here has he been venerating a line of ancestors who now turn out 
to have been ‘a dirty lot.’ I propose ‘ oc liquet mihi.’ In three out of six other 
passages in which I have noted the use of /tgue¢ with Acc. and Inf. in Seneca, 
there is an introductory oc of this kind (see Epp. 16. 1, 50. 3, 71. 5). (A)oc 
may have been omitted and afterwards written above a/:guzs: the scribe of one 
of VM’s common ancestors inserted it before, instead of after, the -zs of the 
pronoun, reading the ‘c’ as a ‘¢,’ 


Ixxxvii. 2. Seneca is travelling without ceremony, without much baggage : 


‘de prandio nihil detrahi potuit; paratum fuit non magis (h)ora.’ 
Hense’s note tells us that the last clause means ‘paratum fuit una non 
magis hora,’ i.e. presumably ‘did not take an hour to prepare.’ 


But, apart from 
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the Latinity of this, prandium is not a heavy meal, and the fact that one did 
not expect one’s cook to spend more than an hour in getting it ready is not 
very impressive. Seneca constantly uses paratus as the synonym of such words 
as promptus, pronus, and facilis, and I have no doubt that this is the force here: 
he is thinking of the evxdpioros tpogn of Stoic diatribe. He is, indeed, never 
weary of ridiculing the rich man who needs an army of slaves before he can 
make a meal: cp. Ep. 78. 23 ‘tumultus cocorum,’ 95. 24 ‘ pistorum turba’ 
Trang. 1. 6 ‘placet cibus quem nec parent familiae nec spectent’ (‘few cooks, 
few waiters’). In 95 lc. he uses agmina, in 123. 7 agmen in this connexion, 
and I propose to read here: ‘paratum fuit, non agminis cura. Cp. esp. Sil 
11. 284 where Hannibal looks on Capua’s banquet through Stoic glasses, 
‘facilesque coli tanto agmine mensas | damnat.’ 

Ixxxvili. 14. ‘ Caelestium notitia is of small value compared with philosophy. 
Is one to learn it in order that one may feel worried when the planets are in 
certain positions? Isn’t it better to learn “ ubicumque sunt ista, propitia esse, 
non posse mutari.”’ 

So Hense, following Haase, with V: P and Parb read mec, and as mutari 
apparently must mean ‘change fheir favourable mood,’ this is rather what one 
would expect. But surely the statement that the planets are unswervingly 
favourable to us is an extraordinary one. What philosopher held such views? 
Certainly nothing that Seneca says later justifies our imputing them to him. 

The text is evidently corrupt, and V.Q. 2. 33 will help us to emend it 
Seneca is there describing the Tuscan ars fulminum, and divides it into three 
branches: (1) ‘quemadmodum exploremus,’ (2) ‘q. interpretemur,’ (3) ‘q. exore- 
mus. The second branch, he adds, ‘spectat ad diuinationem, the third ‘ad 
propitiandos deos, quos bono fulmine rogare oportet, malo deprecari. In our 
passage from the letters it is clear that he has in mind a triple division of the 
same kind. Caelestium notitia, the observation and knowledge of the stars 
corresponds to (1) above. It is useless, he says, because at best such knowledge 
only enables us to foresee danger, helps us, that is, to branch (2). But itis 
no good to foresee danger which you cannot avoid, and you cannot influence 
these planets or change their position: i.e. the ‘exoratio’ of (3) has no scope. 

I propose then ‘ubicumque sunt ista, propitianda mon esse.’ The verb 
propitiare must here be used with a neutral force, so as to signify not only 
the appeasing of anger, but also the retention of favour. And this is exactly 
its force in V.Q. l.c. above. 


§ 17. ‘ego quid futurum sit, nescio: quid fieri possit, scio. Ex hoc nihil 
desperabo, totum exspecto: si quid remittitur, boni consulo.’ 

The use of desperare for ‘expect’ is without parallel, at least is 
Seneca. That nihil refers mainly to evils is clear from the clause si guid 
remittitur. 


I propose adspernabor. 


This verb is in Cic. regularly contrasted with adpeten 
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in the sense ‘reject,’ ‘object to,’ ‘avoid.’ I have noted but one example of this 
use in Seneca, where, however, the context is closely similar to that of our passage 
(Ep. 120. 12 ‘uir ille perfectus quidquid inciderat, non tamquam malum adsper- 
natus est’), and adspfernatio is used analogously in Zp. 82. 15, 121. 21, /ra 2-2. 1. 


§ 19. Seneca, ridiculing the ‘muddied oafs’ of the wrestling schools, says 
‘an liberale studium istuc esse iuuentuti nostrae credimus, quam maiores nostri 
rectam exercuerunt hastilia iacere, sudem torquere, equum agitare, arma tractare. 
nihil liberos suos docebant quod discendum esset iacentibus.’ 

This is the usual punctuation. But the construction of erercere with an 
infinitive is very bold. It is just possible that Seneca treated the verb as an 
equivalent for doceo or cogo. But the whole emphasis of the passage rests on 
rectam, and the trailing infinitives would detract from rather than add to its 
clearness. I would put a full stop after exercuerunt, with a dash before nihil 
to show the slight anacoluthon, and take the infinitives with the next clause, 
where docebant governs them normally enough. ‘Spear throwing, horse riding, 
etc, that’s what they taught their children, nothing that,’ etc. 


xc. 7. Posidonius believed that philosophy taught early man the arts: 
‘ila... sparsos et aut casis tectos aut aliqua rupe suffossa aut exesae arboris 
trunco docuit tecta moliri.’ 

So, except for slight corruptions, the MSS. Lipsius’ cauzs is adopted by 
Haase and Hense. At first sight, no doubt, casae seems at variance with the view 
that ¢ecta molire was a later art. But as cava and rupes suffossa would mean 
one and the same thing, the conjecture does not help much. I think the text 
is sound: fecta means ‘a mansion, and mo/irt is emphatic. Cp. the very next 
sentence, where Seneca says that he doesn’t believe that it was philosophy that 
invented ‘has machinationes tectorum supra tecta surgentium et urbium urbes 
prementium, That Seneca does assume casae in the earliest epoch is clear 
from § 10, where, in describing the men of that period, he says ‘furcae utrimque 
suspensae fulciebant casam. And Quint. 9. 4. 4 did the same. ‘If, he says, 
‘we must confine ourselves to nature, surely ne domibus quidem casas aut 


uestibus pellium tegmina (cp. Sen. lc. § 16)... mutari oportuit.’ 


§ 8. Seneca goes on to ridicule P.’s theory. ‘Quid ais? philosophia 
homines docuit habere clauem et seram? fquidquid aliud erat auaritiae signum 
dare?’ 

For guidguid, guid is generally read, with s. But this reads very abruptly, and 


et has to be inserted before it. I suggest ‘quo quid’: if this were written qq the 
confusion might easily arise. The abl. after a/zud seems to have been colloquial, 
the examples coming from Plautus, Varro, a correspondent of Cicero’s, Horace 
(Epp. and Sat.), and Phaedrus. Seneca has it at least twice: see Ep. 74. 22 
‘negatis ullum esse aliud Aonesto bonum, and 110. 15 ‘quid Aoc est aliud inritare 
cupiditates, where Hense quite needlessly inserts nzsz after a/zud, with ¢. 


§ 17. Seneca’s adversary says, ‘Yes, but primitive man needed ‘calorem 
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solis aestiui umbra crassiore propellere, and, he implies, Nature alone could not 
provide him with such a protection. ‘Quid ergo?’ says Seneca, ‘non. uetustas 
multa abdidit loca quae uel iniuria temporis uel alio quolibet casu excauata in 
specum recesserunt ?’ 

Hense notes that Buecheler doubted the soundness of the text in the neigh- 
bourhood of wefustas, and mentions Madvig’s suggestion dedit for abdidit. As 
he does not obelize, one must suppose that he accepts the reading of the MSS. 
But something is obviously wrong. ‘ Vetustas’ cannot mean ‘lapse of time,’ for 
the ‘multa loca’ are in the next clause subdivided into caves due to the wear 
of ages, and those hollowed out by some other chance cause. 
word stands here, as in V.Q. 4 2. 17, for ‘ueteres.’ 


elsewhere. 


I feel sure the 
The corruption must lie 
It was not their place of shelter that these primitive men wanted 
I propose <‘se in> multa abdidit loca’: cp. V.B. 
20. 6 ‘auersantur diem nocturna animalia, quae . .. abduntur in aliquas rimas, 
timida lucis.. The falling out of sezm between s and m would be natural 


to hide, but their own persons. 


enough. 
§ 22. Posidonius’ primitive man learns the art of baking from Nature's 
processes. ‘Receptas in os fruges concurrens inter se duritia dentium frangit et 


quidquid excidit ad eosdem dentes lingua refertur: tunc uero miscetur, ut facilius 
per fauces lubricas transeat.’ 

So the good MSS., but muscetur is at present quite meaningless. Some 
corrected MSS. read saliuae before it, and I believe rightly. But func uero is 
also highly suspicious: Seneca never uses the combination, and, even if he did, 
would hardly use it to introduce what is merely the second stage in the process, 
I believe that wero contains the last syllable of ‘saliue’ and the first of the 
verb, which was ‘vemiscetur. Beyond this I do not tread with certainty, but 
it is at least possible that func (written 7) is right, and that the scribe, 
returning to his archetype after copying the word, mistook the ‘li’ of ‘saliue’ 
for this ‘tc,’ and resumed his copying with the ‘-ue’ that followed. 

cvii. 5. ‘Have your slaves all run away? Well, think how other people 
have been robbed, poisoned, accused by their slaves. Quidquid dixeris, multis 
accidit. deinceps quae multa et uaria sunt in nos deriguntur; quaedam in nos 
fixa sunt, quaedam uibrant et cum maxime ueniunt, quaedam in alios peruentura 
nos stringunt.’ 

The metaphor, a favourite with Seneca, is that of the ‘slings and arrows’ 
of Fortune: cp. esp. Marc. 9. 3, which will be of some use to us in healing 
the passage: ‘uis tu scire te ad omnis expositum ictus stare et illa quae alios 
tela fixerunt circa te utbrasse? . . . exspecta uolnus, et illa superne uolantia cum 
sagittis pilisque saxa in tuum puta librata corpus ... exclama “non decipies 
me Fortuna... alium quidem percussisti, sed me petisti.”’ 

The position of deinceps is the first danger-signal. Seneca never begins a 
clause with it; and in 6 of the 10 exx. I have noted of its use by him alu 
or cetera (the latter only once) directly precedes. I believe a/ia has dropped 
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out here, and with it a list of ‘tela Fortunae’ which one cannot of course 
restore with any degree of certainty. To show what I mean I suggest: ‘<morbi, 
damna, labores, alia> deinceps quae,’ etc. 

The guaedam clauses refer to three distinct situations. In the second, arrows 
are on their way towards us; in the third, they graze us on the way to others. 
It is obvious that the first clause must refer to arrows that ‘find a billet’ in our 
bodies. But what can be the meaning of ‘in nos fixa sunt’? The only meaning 
Ican give the word is ‘are aimed at us, and this is simply a feeble repetition 
of in nos deriguntur. It would of course be possible to get the meaning we 
want by reading modis, but I prefer am mos fixerunt: cp. the Marcia passage 
above. 


cviii. 22. ‘At the beginning of Tiberius’ reign alienigena sacra mouebantur.’ 

Mouere sacra means to celebrate rites: Seneca surely refers to Tiberius’ 
measures against these ‘outlandish practices, described by Tac. A. 2. 85, Suet. 
Tib. 36. I think remouebantur should be read: cp. pellere and submouere ll.cc. 
Amouebantur is also possible. 


§ 23. ‘I wanted you to see how strong in young men is the instinct for 
virtue, si quisq; exhortaretur illos, si quis impenderet.’ 

So the MSS.; gutsg; perhaps stands for guisguam, but in view of the next 
clause I think we must assume a dittography for guts. This, however, is a 
point of small importance as compared with the difficulty of «mpenderet, for 
which impelleret is generally read, and Hense proposes incenderet. But the verb 
is quite sound. That smpendere se should be used with a dative to denote 
using all one’s powers to secure something, devoting oneself to it, will surprise 
no one familiar with the semasiological phenomena of the silver age: that it 
could be used, without a dative, to mean ‘exert oneself’ appears from O7¢. 3. 3 
‘non nitetur sapiens in superuacuum, nec se nihil profuturus impendet.’ Read 
then ‘si quis <se> impenderet.’ 


cxiv. 10. Seneca is tracing the effect of national character on style, and 
propounds an interesting theory of the stages by which luxury conquers a 
people. First, men grow nice about ‘corporum cultus,’ then comes magnificent 
supellex, next fine houses, and lastly splendid dinners. ‘Cum adsueuit animus 
fastidire quae ex more sunt .. . etiam in oratione quod nouum est quaerit, et 
modo antiqua verba atque exsoleta reuocat ac profert, modo fingit et tignota 
act deflectit, modo . .. pro cultu habetur audax translatio ac frequens.’ 

The obeli are mine: Hense shows no sign of doubt. The omission of ef 
or ac would give a sort of meaning, but with jfimgit the word wanted is noua, 
with deflectit some word like soltta. 

Corruption is here deep rooted. ‘But a knowledge of the ordinary rhetorical 
rules in reference to the ‘uerbum simplex’ will help us to set matters right. 
Cp. eg. Cic. de or. 3. 152: ‘In single words grace is gained by three things: 
aut inusitatum uerbum aut nouatum aut tralatum. Quint. 8. 3. 24 has a triple 
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division too: ‘propria, ficta, tralata.’ That his propria uerba are not really very 
different from Cicero's znusttata appears from his at once adding the remark, 
propris dignitatem dat antiguztas: namque et sanctiorem et magis admirabilem 
faciunt orationem guzbus non quilibet fuertt usurus. In Seneca we easily recognise 
the first and third of these classifications: that the second of them is repre- 
sented by the second modo clause is in itself probable, and fingit makes it 
certain. The rest of the clause must get its medicine from Cicero and Quin- 
tilian. The former, l.c., writes, in reference to his second class, ‘nouantur uerba 
quae ab eo qui dicit ipsa gignuntur et fiunt uel coniungendis uerbis (he cites 
uersutiloguus aS an example), ... uel saepe stme contunctione uerba nouantur 
(exx.: tlle sentus, tncuruescere). Quint. lc. § 36 says in reference to this same 
class: ‘deriuare, flectere, contungere quando desiit licere?’ At first sight it looks 
as if he were breaking up Cicero’s sime coniunctione category into two sub- 
divisions, but the process ‘derivation’ and ‘flexion’ are really two names for 
the same thing, word-formation by change of termination, analogy, etc. 
‘Declinatio’ is used in the same way: see esp. Quint. 8. 6. 32. 

We can now emend our passage, and read ‘modo fingit et iungit ac 
deflectit. Fzngit is a general expression, and would include, for instance, 
onomatopoeic words: tungzt ac deflectit denotes the special forms which we have 
just learnt to know from Cicero and Quintilian. Cp. esp. Quint. Lc. 30: 
‘fingere (verba) Graecis magis concessum est ... nostri autem in tungendo aut 
in dertuando paulum aliquid ausi,) where too we see that although coniungere 
is the verb used by both writers in the passages cited above, the simple one 
was also admissible. 


cxxii. I. ‘The days are getting shorter: still, there’s plenty of time, si 
quis cum ipso ut ita dicam die surgat. officiosior meliorque si quis illum 
exspectat et lucem primam fexuit. turpis, qui alto sole semisomnus iacet.’ 

Exuit is not the only difficulty in the second clause. Its comparatives 
prepare us for the description of a man who takes a more heroic course than 
the man of the first clause, who rises ‘cum ipso die.’ What does this superior 
person do then? ‘Exspectat diem’! The distinction between ‘rising with the 
daylight’ and ‘waiting for daylight before you rise’ is not very great: what 
difference there is, is surely, so far as heroism is concerned, in favour of the 
first course. The end of our clause, then, contradicts its beginning, until we 
insert non after zllum (illum mn). The golden mean, attainable by ordinary 
mortals, is mentioned first; the course actually taken by most mortals, but 
meriting the philosopher’s sternest reprehension, comes last, and between them 
comes a counsel of perfection, such as only a man like the elder Pliny could 
regularly follow (Plin. Zp. 3. 5. 8), morning study by candlelight. 

For exruzt I propose excifat. This virtuous person’s candle is a kind of 
challenge to the day, summoning it to awake: cp. Ou. F. 1. 456, where the 
cock ‘uigili prouocat ore diem.’ 


§ 15. Seneca is giving one of Pedo Albinovanus’ stories, in the famous 
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yaconteur's own words. He lived just above the quarters of one of the class 
of men whom Seneca calls ‘antipodes, because they turned day into night and 
night into day. ‘About the third hour of the night, says Pedo, ‘I hear him 
flogging his slaves, about the sixth I hear him indulging in voice-production. 
About the eighth there is the sound of wheels: he is taking driving exercise. 
About daybreak comes a general bustle of ce//ariz and coguz: they tell me he 
has asked for mulsum et halica (here evidently a preliminary to dining: cp. 
Plin. EY. 1. 15. 2), and left his bath. Then follow the words: 

excedebat, inquit, huius diem cena minime: ualde enim frugaliter uiuebat: 
nihil consumebat nisi noctem. itaque credendo dicentibus illum quibusdam 
auarum et sordidum, uos inquit illum et lychnobium dicetis. 

This is the MSS. reading (except that they read imguzd in both cases and 
cuius for Autus), and Hense’s punctuation, which is responsible for one of the 
difficulties of the passage. There is no doubt that a sentence ends at cena, 
and that ‘minime: ualde enim,’ etc., is a comment on, or reply to, it. A 
glance at such passages as Epp. 36. 4, 51. 2, 60. 3, 66. 38, 85. 26, 94. 32, etc. 
will settle this point. Into another difficulty, the point of the last clause, I do 
not propose to enter here. MSS. take a savage zest in corrupting the ‘best 
things’ of olden times, and they have been at work on this one. 

But there still remain two stumbling-blocks: (1) If the first zaguzt is right, 
Pedo must be its subject. But the tenses ercedebat, utuebat, consumebat make 
Pedo’s narrative uses the present tense exclusively: it is clear 
This is a difficulty which no one 


this impossible. 
that the man he is describing is still alive. 
seems to have noted. (2) That credendo was corrupt the corrected MSS. recognise, 
and I think Hense, who thinks that it ‘poterit defendi, might have dropped 
a hint as to how it was to be done. Neither credo of s nor the credro in 
Ruhkopf’s ed. seems at all satisfactory. 

I return to the first point. The imperfects would be natural enough in 
the mouth of Seneca, and I feel sure that Pedo’s story ended where my para- 
phrase above ends, with the words ‘a balneo exisse.’ Seneca, then, after his 
custom, makes Lucilius interpose a comment (the words excedebai—cena), to 
which he himself replies: ‘Minime: ualde—noctem.’ If so, we must read znguts, 
not imquit: cp. 70. 26 inguid p, -quis V; 71. 21 inguis 5; -quit VP; 94. 24 
inqguits A (for tnqguts). 

And who is the subject of the second imguit? Pedo, with the old inter- 
pretation, of course: and Pedo it must be, anyhow. Only, if the clauses with 
the imperfects represent, as the new interpretation assumes, a short dialogue 
between Seneca and Lucilius, then Pedo’s name must have been expressed in the 
inguit clause. No doubt it was, and now lurks in the last two syllables of the 
obnoxious credendo, the first syllable pf which is probably the remains of an 
adverb qualifying the verb zmguit. In view of such passages as 98. 9 ‘egregie 
itaque uidebur mihi Metrodorus dixisse...’ and 119. 14 ‘egregie itaque 
Horatius negat .. .’ I read ‘itaque egregie Pedo.. .’ 

The text restored, it remains only to interpret the comment ‘excedebat 
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hutus diem cena’, and this must be done in the light of § 9, where one of these 
‘lucifugae’ says ‘dies publicus relinquatur: let us have a proprium ac peculiare 
mane of our own, and £p. 83. 14 ‘Piso used to sleep till midday: hoc eius erat 
matutinum. This fellow’s day was other folk’s night, and as Pedo’s story left 
him about to begin dinner at daybreak, Lucilius says: ‘Well, then, he didn’t 
manage to get everything into his day: dinner evidently extended beyond 
it, into the day of ordinary mortals.’ ‘Well, no,’ says Seneca, ‘you see he ate 
so little (i.e. his meal was over before day was fairly begun).’ 


WALTER C. SUMMERS. 


Sheffield. 
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NOTE ON PLATO, PHAEDO 105 a. 


madw 6€ Gvaptuvyoxou’ ov yap yxeipov mwoAXakis axove. Ta mwevrTe THY TOU 
apriov (sc. id€av) ov deerat, ovde Ta dexa Thy TOU wepitToU—ToO SimAacwov. TotTO 
pev ovv Kat avTO GAAw evavTiov, Suws de Thy TOU TepiTTOU ov dé<erat. 
ovde On TO musoAtov ovde TGAAG Ta TOLAUTA, TO HuLov, THY TOU SAoU, Kai TpLTNUOpLOV 
ad Kal wWavTa Ta To.avTa . . 

‘Let me refresh your memory; there is no harm in going over what you 
have heard several times. Five will not admit the character of evenness, nor 
will ten—its double—admit that of oddness. Now, this latter term is actually 
itself an opposite of another term, but none the less it will not admit the character 
of oddness; no more indeed will } or the other terms of this series—the ‘half’ 
—admit the character of wholeness, nor yet will 4 and all the other terms of that 
series. 

The difficulty of this passage lies in the words in spaced type: ‘there is 
no sense in which the number ten can be said to be contrary to anything else’ 
(Archer-Hind ad loc.). Hence Burnet, Archer-Hind, Ferrai and others accept 
Kohler’s insertion of ov« before évavriov. This insertion is intended to bring 
the present illustration (from ‘5’ and ‘10’) into line with the other examples 
of terms which, though mot themselves contraries, respectively imply one of two 
contrary terms, such as odd and even. 

The objections to this alteration of the text are: (1) that this fresh illustration, 
so interpreted, is superfluous; it adds nothing to those already given at some 
length ; (2) wat before avro <ovK> evayriov is not wanted and seems against the 
sense required by the emenders; (3) the words ro dimwAacov are superfluous 
and irrclevant ; (4) dAAw ov évayriov is unusual Greek for ‘not contrary to any 
other’; ovdevt would be better than ov. 

I hold that the text is sound. Plato’s fresh illustration from 5 and 10 adds 
a complication not present in his former illustration from 2 and 3, which are 
expressly said not to be ‘contraries’ (104 C). The number 5, considered as the 
half of 10, may be called ‘contrary’ to the number 10, considered as the double of 
5. (ro dirAactov and ro ijucv are opposed as ‘contraries’ (evayria) like ‘great’ 
and ‘small,’ ‘heavy’ and ‘light’ ctc. at Rep. 479B.) 

Now every odd number is the ‘half’ of some even number, but not a ‘double’ 
(1¢. a multiple of 2); and opposed to this series of odd numbers (1, 3, 5, 7, etc.) 
we have the scrics consisting of their ‘doubles’ (2, 6, 10, 14, etc.)}—the series 
known to ancient mathematicians as ‘even-uneven’ (apriowepirrot, OF apriaxts 
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mwepitroi). They are defined by Theon of Smyrna (1. ix ed. Dupuis p. 40) as 
of vro dvados Kai mepirrov ovTiwocouv perpovuevor. If we take these two series 
of numbers, the odd series are halves which are not doubles, the even series 
are doubles which are not halves (of any other number in either series). The two 
series are thus ‘contrary’ in the same way that even and uneven numbers are 
so. It is possible that ‘the double’ was in older Greek mathematics the 
technical name of this series of apriowépirro, the remaining even numbers 4, 8, 
12, 16, etc., being classed, as they are by Theon, in other series. 

Thus a pair of numbers, like 5 and 10, which belong to these series, have 
cu. two characters (even or uneven, half or double) which are contrary; and 
this is the point of the words, ‘ Now, this latter (sort of) term (the ‘ double’) is 
itself also opposed to another (sort of) term (the ‘half’).’ Hence a possible 
« ‘ector might say that § and 10, which are members of these series, do not 
». Ictly come into the class of terms first defined: woia ovx é€vavrTia Tivi 
OvTa Suws ov déxerat avro TO evavTiov 104 E. Although gua a number, 10 is not 
the contrary of any other particular number; gua ‘double,’ it zs the contrary 
of its ‘half.’ Plato wishes to point out that this does not matter to his argument. 
‘None the less,’ he continues, ‘the double does not admit the character of 
oddness’ (and that is all that matters). 

Plato is probably thinking of meudtiplication and division—processes that 
have been mentioned as requiring to be accounted for (101). His account is 
that ‘1 and 1 become 2 because of their coming to partake of 2’ (rn rig 
duvados weracxerw). It is possible that he is thinking of the series of ‘double’ 
numbers as generated by the process of multiplying by 2, in which case the 
multiplying 2 might be said to ‘import’ the character of doubleness as well as 
the character of evenness. 

The rest of our passage deals with ‘the half’ (ro uiov) in a different sense, 
the sense in which it is opposed, not to ‘double,’ but to ‘whole.’ The halves which 
cannot be wholes are the halves of uneven numbers, 4, 3, $ etc. or 4, 14 (ro 
nutorcov, the ‘half-whole’), 24 etc. as distinct from halves which can be wholes, 
such as %, $, $ etc. They are opposed presumably to the series of wholes which 
cannot be halved, namely the series of uneven numbers. Taken in this sense 
‘half’ and ‘whole’ are contraries like ‘even’ and ‘uneven.’ There are, of course, 
other series, such as 3, $, $, §, which exclude the character of wholeness. 

Is the character opposed to wholeness held to be ‘imported,’ in vision, 
by the divisor? Does the divisor 2 import the character of 4, which appears in 
each of these ‘halves’ 14, 2}, 3} etc. (as in the case of the ‘double’ above 
considered, the multiplier 2 imported the character of doubleness)? If these 
fractions are multiplied by 2, 2 imports the character not of doubleness, but 
of wholeness. It is rash, perhaps, to speculate further. 

The upshot of the whole passage is that (1) there are classes of terms— 
‘doubles’ and ‘halves’—which appear not to satisfy strictly the definition above 
given of ‘terms which are not themselves opposites, but do not admit opposites. 
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NOTE ON PLATO, PHAEDO 105A 


These terms now considered are ‘opposites’ of other terms, but they a/so have 
the characteristic of implying and excluding other opposites, such as even and 
uneven. (2) There are also classes of terms—‘halves’ (thirds etc.) and ‘wholes’ 
—jin the case of which a number 2 (3 etc.) as multiplier imports the character 
of wholeness, and as divisor imports that of Aal/fness (thirdness etc.). 

I am inclined to think that this passage was inserted by the author (if 
by him at all) as an afterthought. Not only is it obscure, but it does not 
fit on to the preceding context. The previous sentence ends with the words 


Ig! 


auro TO émipepov THy TOU emidhepomevou evavTioTnTa pnderore deLarOat. 
When the writer continues with ra wévre trav tov apriov ov defera, he does 
not notice that we should naturally supply from the previous sentence (ryv Tov 
apriov) €vavTiotnta, Not (tv Tov apriov) (d€av which alone makes sense. 
The position of ro dirAaciov, in apposition to ra déxa, is also oddly careless. 
It is just the sort of addition which a modern author might make in a foot- 
note, when some more complicated instance, which interested him but was not 
very relevant, occurred to his mind, 
F, M. CORNFORD. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 








THE WORD xpuooyoeivy IN THE REPUBLIC 
OF PLATO. 


THE passage containing this verb is in Resp. v. 450B: xpucoyxoncorras 
olet Tovede voy evOade agixOat, Grd’ ov Adywv axovrouevovs; The situation is 
dramatic. Socrates, to his own mind, has just finished a discussion of the 
one part of his ideal state, and is intending to go on to the other. Polemarchus, 
however, seizes him by the cloak and at the same time whispers to Adeimantus, 
Then Adeimantus tells Socrates that they will hold him by force, until he 
explains further some words of his that have aroused their interest, and finally 
Thrasymachus adds that they are unanimous in this decision. Socrates replies 
that they know not what a swarm of explanations they are stirring up. ‘ Seeing 
this swarm,’ says he, ‘I let it pass, that it might not bother us greatly.’ Then 
Thrasymachus replies: ‘But do you think these persons have come here for 
gold-hunting (xpvcoxoncovras), and not to hear explanations?’ 

Plato, Xenophon and Aristophanes each use the word but once, and it 
is rare elsewhere. This fact has therefore given rise to more explanations 
of the meaning of the term ‘gold-hunting’ than would have been necessary 
had the word been in common use. Its meaning in Plato is evidently figurative. 
There is no real gold in sight. 

The lexicographers, Suidas and Harpocration, under the word, xpucoyoetoy, 
quote from a specch of Dinarchus as follows: madw rap’ Airyivny arogorryaas 
mapa TovTw dydov Ort xpucoyxociv euavOaver, adr’ ov TO mMpoKeiuevov avTw 
mpattev } macyev. Both then add that this proverbial expression (7apotuia) 
is used by Plato. Besides this, they both tell the same story as regards the 
origin of it—-The Athenians once upon a time went out to attack some 
warlike ants that guarded gold-dust on Hymettus. As they returned from a 
bootless expedition, they laughingly said to one another: Lv de wou xpucoyxorjee; 
Omrep dnAoi, av de mov Wiiryua moXv oudAekus Kal Xpuroxoncas mAouTicew ;—The 
meaning of the word xpvooxoeiv in this latter passage is evidently ‘to be rich 
by gathering gold’ in a literal sense. This can, however, not be its use 
in Plato. 

Modern commentators have taken various paths in arriving at its meaning. 
Some idea of the variety of interprctations may be gained from the following 
phrases: ‘to be greatly disappointed, ‘on a fool’s errand,’ ‘to find the 
philosopher’s stone,’ ‘to find an Eldorado,’ ‘to idle away their time,’ ‘to do 
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THE WORD xpvooyoeltvy IN THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO 193 


anything rather than the matter in hand’; or by more direct transfer of the 
word: ‘to find gold, ‘to refine gold, ‘to dig gold, ‘on a gold-hunting errand.’ 

It might be thought that, in using such a peculiar word, Plato had some 
special purpose which could be discovered by a careful reading of the context. 
Some pages in front of 450B Socrates, following a hint derived from the 
mythological Golden Age (Resp. 547A, Hes. Op. et Dies 108), has been 
discovering gold in the character of his citizens. ‘Searching for this gold,’ 
he declares, ‘will be our chief duty in selecting a ruler for the city;—vov ae 
év TE Tract Kai vEeaviaKols Kat €v avdpact Barav:Couevov Kal aKypaTov ex Baivovra 
This metaphor, by which noble 
character is regarded as containing gold, is touched upon elsewhere in the 
Republic at 415 A-C, 416 E, 468 E, 503A, 537B, 547A. The frequency of 
its occurrence shows easily the importance of this notion in the eyes of Plato. 
Aristotle mentions 0 rapa tov @eot xpvods as one of the characteristic features 
of the Republic (Pod. ii. 5, 12645H 12). 

It might also be thought that Thrasymachus would be especially impressed 
with this. Where he first takes part in the dialogue (336 E) Socrates describes 
their hunt for the definition of justice as a search for a gold coin. But this 
figure, by which gold is found in the soul of the just man, has been last 
touched upon at 416E, some thirty-five pages before the present remark of 
Thrasymachus. This would seem to make it too remote for him to allude 
to it. His quick, impulsive nature usually takes fire at once. If he is true 
to his character as portrayed in the first book of the Republic, he could not 
wait so long before making a reply. 

Although he is a man of forcible expressions, he is not now in a mood 
to sneer at Socrates. Translators are in error when they make him here 
take a ferocious or scornful attitude. Regarded as a wild beast (@mpiov) at 
336B, his manner had become quite cooled at 354A (mpaos éyevov). This 
mollified attitude as regards Socrates is mentioned again at 358 B, before the 
present passage and at 498C after it. Consequently this frame of mind may 
be considered as permanent for Thrasymachus throughout this part of the 
dialogue where the gold-hunting is spoken of. Aristophanes uses the verb 
xpuroxociv (Plut, 164) of a maker of jewelry. This sense of the word would 
naturally lead to a figurative meaning of ‘work at trifles’ or ‘work for mere 
show. Neither of these as we have seen would suit the context in Plato 
or the mood of Thrasymachus. When the word is used by Xenophon 
(Oec. 18, 19) it means the art of testing money to find whether it is counterfeit 
or not. This meaning has the advantage of coming from a contemporary 
author. Besides this in Resp. 413 E Socrates had emphasized the need of 
thus testing in a figurative sense the quality of the gold in the souls of his 
tulers (BSacaviGovras modv aGdAov H xpuvoov €v zupi). But a figurative meaning 
of this sort carries with it the same objection that was urged before; namely, 


that it is too far away for Thrasymachus to seize upon it. Moreover, ‘testing’ 
NO. XI. VOL. III. N 


KaTagTaTéov apxovTa Tis moAews (413 E). 
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forms no proper contrast to the phrase, ‘hearing explanations, that follows 
it in 45OB. 

The lexicographers often have some underlying truth in a statement 
which, from being wrongly placed, or in part omitted, has become scarcely 
intelligible. Perhaps their story about the ants may give some clew to the 
right meaning, though as it stands it has little point. 

Chief among ant stories of antiquity is that told by Herodotus (iii. 102) 
These ants dwelt about the sources of the Indus and guarded gold-dust in 
a desert valley. They were of a size between a shepherd-dog and a fox, 
but like Greek ants in appearance and in subterranean habits. 
in search of gold-dust entered their district in the hottest part of the day with 
He filled his saddle-bags quickly with the precious sand, mounted 
The ants pursued and, as they gained on him, 
While the ants paused to 
The same story 

In his story, 
Strabo 


three camels. 
his swiftest camel, and fled. 
he cast loose first one camel and then another. 
devour these camels, he made good his escape on the third. 

is told by Strabo (after Megasthenes) with little variation. 
instead of live camels, pieces of meat were used to delay the ants. 


adds that Nearchus, Alexander's admiral, had seen the spotted skins of these | 
animals brought into the Macedonian camp. The same story of these Indian ants | 
is also referred to by Pliny, A.N. xi. 31 (36); Arrian, Jad. 15; Dio Chrys; | 
Or. 35, p. 436; Pomp. Mela, iii. 62 and Aelian, H.A. iii. 4 with unimportant | 
changes. This story must have been widely known to account for its frequent | 


repetition. It differs from the account of the lexicographers by describing so 
carefully the rapid retreat of the gold-seekers. 


If now this feature of the story is applied to the words of Thrasymachus, 


it will be seen to fit the circumstances very closely. Socrates wishes to pass 
. » . , 

along to another subject, to avoid a ‘swarm’ as he says; but Thrasymachus 

replies: ‘do you think these persons have come here, “ike gold-hunters, for the 


purpose of leaving in haste?’ 
GEORGE B. HUSSEY. 


East Orange, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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AD EPICTETVM.' 


Diss. I 1 16 —xat mapaxvirropev cuvexas, Tis avemos mvei; ‘Bopeas’. 

Praestare uidetur x. 3. cuvexas ‘Tis aveuos wvei; Bopeas’. Habet hoc Epictetus 
ut aliquem loquentem inducat neque id uerbo aliquo dicendi praemisso significet ; 
exempli gratia eos tantum locos citabo ubi non recte interpunxit Schenkl: 
125 4 <D>ra oa Type ex TavToOs TpOTOV—. Tis ov aderéeoOa SivaTai cov TavTa; 
ris kwrvoe (-cac Sc) xpyoOa avrois adXos ei wn ov; ou de mwas; Stay rept 
add. s> ra guy cavTov orovdacys, Ta cavrov amwAecas<’> (corrige in transitu 
aroderas), I 22 17 Avrn eori Sirnois Tov pitocodpovvros Tw SvTt Kat wdivovTos 
yov yw ovx Op@ Ti éott TO ayabov Kai TO Kaxov' ov paivoua;<’>, III 11 1 
Eioi twes ws €k vomou diareraypuevat KoAages Tois amreBovor ty Oeia Stoujoer’ 
“Sos dv GAAo te wynon ayaQov—dveruxeira<'>, IV 6 33 eyxadrei[.] ‘ri yap «re. 
Delenda est igitur adnotatio critica ad II 20 § of ’Axadnuaikovs avrous A€yovres ; 
‘Oa Plura uide Class. Rev. xx 1 p. 17 (ad II 1 25). 


e >; 
® avOpwrot KrTe . 


137 of wrelous 3d nuwv adrwmexes kai ws (doa 5S, corrige dca’) ev fos arvx7- 
Ti yap éortw GAXo Aoidopos cat KaxonOns avOpwros 4 adwrn€ 4% Tt GAO 
aTuxeorepov Kat tameworepov; Supple 7 <i> adAo, cf. Fragm. x p. 410 18 
Idem coniecerat editor, sed non repetiuit in ed. min. 


para. 


4 ~ 
n € TL TOUTWY XELpOY. 


1412 dy d€ rpéuwyv cai revOav Gnrns arepixrwros eivat, dpa ras mpoKxoTrets ; 
Corrige Spa ras mpoxorres.=uide qualis sit ille profectus (cf. g et 10). Idem. 
mendum correxit Sc II 9 3. 


1427 Tov exros ampoaiperwy ovdev ear mpos nuas.—exros seclusit Schweigh. 
malim tamen ray éxros xat ampoaperwy (uel potius xampoaperwy) ut III 24 56 
Ta €xTOs Kai ampoaipera, IV 4 3, 7 10. 


: | ~ , , _ 
176 ovxotv cai tw BovrAomerw ev xpyoe vopiouatos un ctarimrew apKei 

— ~ . ‘ + , , 
TOUTO axovoa, dia Ti Tas mev Soximous Spaxuas wapadexy, Tas 6 adoximous arro- 
Corrigo —rovro axovaas ori* 


‘ras pev Soximous Spaxuas mapadéxov, tas 6 adoxinovs amodoxiuate’; cf. 9 ri 


mapayyeAXerat év Aoyw; <>TO axoAovOor Tois SoPciow Uo gov Karas tapadexorv<’>, 


_ubi uirgulas addidi: uide quae supra ad I 1 16 adnotauimus. 











(=quod) pro & ri substituit ; non dubitaui id scribere 
quod sermonis Epictetei proprium est. 


‘Cf. Classical Review xx 1 et 2 (1906). 
da rl S, dudrs 5; sic dubre pro &d ri ante Gesnerum 
egebatur Fragm. xix, qui idem Fragm. xi 36 
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17 8 ov adrnBois cai Tov Wevdots cai tov adnrov; ‘Wevdous (quod est in 
S a prima manu) defendi potest’ in praefatione monet editor: immo defend 
debet, in huius enim uocabuli accentu mirum quantum peccauerunt librarii: nis 
si quis persuadere sibi possit, ubi falsum uero (r@ adnOei) opponitur, pro 
lubidine uel rot Wevdots, tw YWevdei, ra Yevdy similia, uel rod Weddow, ri 
Yrevder, Ta Yreddn dixisse Epictetum, cum semper et ubique in casibus nominatiuo 
et accusatiuo to wWetdos, non ro wWevdes inueniatur. Cf. Plut. Lysand. 7 7 
arynbes ov pice tov Yevdous Kpeirrov ryovuevos, Bekkeri ind. ad Sext. Emp. 
s.u. yevdos.) 


I 7 11 Kat avrov t amodci~ev Exacta arodexwovra Kat Tois arodexvioun 
mapaxoAouvfijcev. Coniecturam suam azrodexvovra in praefatione reuocans 
amodovra restituit editor uultque audiri ‘Aoyov’, nullo tamen exemplo probans 
atrodidovat dici posse pro amodidovat Aoyoy ; nolo enim suspicari ex antecedentibus 
‘rov meANovTa ev AOYw cuveTas avactpadiocoOa’, ubi prorsus diuerso significatu 
Aoyos positum est, huc eum trahere uelle. De loci interpretatione sic equidem 
sentio: amodeifew sine obiecto esse positum ut III 26 16 (ddAa ov mederas ano 
dexwew dvvac@at), Exacta atrodidcvra? autem significare ‘écacra opifovra, singula 


. , ° ot ~ so ’ , | a ' 
finientem’, cf. Arist. Eth. IV 2 wepi de ras evdatmovias, Tis éorw, audioBrroin | 
t 

Kal ovx Omoiws of ToAXot Tos Fopois azodidoacw, Sext. Emp. II pds Prvoixory | 


B’ 50 (p. 486 10 Bekk.) €uor roivyy opifomevoe tHv Kivnoiv gact ‘Kivnois eon 


, , ‘ , . , ’ ‘ ra , @ 4 4 % ‘ ’ 
petaBacis amo ToTov eis TOTOV. pos ovs AEeyeTat OTL Thy pev EVOiKHY Kivnow 


amresocav—, Tv de KuKAOpopntikny mapéAtTov, eundem IIpos Aoyxors B 4564 | 


(p. 385 32) ovx dv ovrws avro aredidocay, cf. apud eundem arddocis (pus 
pyropas i p. 674 22, IIpos nOmovs 30 p. 551 29, Ilupp. vrorum. 
ducarodoros (IIpos Aoy. a 241 p. 243 22), Clemens Alex. Strom. II 4 16 
mpoArn ny oe arodidworv, Gell.-V.A. II] 8 7 ‘synlogismum cum suis numeris omnibus 
et cum suis finibus dicere.’ 


I 9 16 
Coniecturis abstinendum est: év rwéde enim=ev rede tw Torw (=supra 10 
eyrav@a, quo respicitur), cf. Sext. Emp. Ilupp. vrorur. a’ 123 p. 29 6 Bekk. 
kara Thvde Thy Seow % Kata Tode TO Stactnua 4 ev Twde (ubi Bekker coniecit & 


eue 0 ev Tade Aeyew— 


Twde TW TOT), quae respiciunt 121 p. 28 20 wravra Ta Paivoueva ev Tit Oewpeira 
Kat amo Twos diacthuatos 7° Kata Twa Oéow, haec autem 118 p. 28 1 Ileurtos 
€oTi Adyos 6 mapa tas Oécets Kai Ta diacTHuaTa Kai Tous Tomous, Epict. III 24 
102 ov fyrjow aAXo (sic Reiske pro a\Xov) H ev @ emi, IIL 24 31 ovx olovt 
elvat mwavras €v Tw avTw, unde recte M. Casaubonus apud M. Antonin. VI 30 
suppleuit ever év tw <avtw>=I 16 (de eodem Antonino patre) ro roo Tos 


a , 
aurois evdtaT pimriKov. 


se habet VIII 7 év pew davraclas phre yevdei (sx. 
davracia) ufre ddjAw ovyxararideuévn. 

2Sic legendum cum Uptoni codice; idem in 5 
fuerit ante rasuram. 

3xal V, praestare uidetur 7—7. 


1 Itaque corrigo I 7 5 ra Wevdn, I 28 2 rois 5¢ evdeor 
(cf. 4 7@ Yedda), III 7 15 ry Yevdec cvyxaradécda 
(=1IV 102 ovyxaraGGua ry Yevde:) et 22 42 ovy- 
xarabécba: TY Yevde:. Corrigatur etiam M. Antonin. 


IX i divaxplvew 7rd Yevdn dxd rav dd\nOGr, at recte 








rd 


242 p. 178 7), | 
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1182 
Schweigh., 


I 20 1 

Monst 
ut praua ¢ 
est e syno! 
Tpord. TO 
AovBov aut 
scribamus, 
conferimus 


9 , 
avefeTarTon 


I 20 1 
‘ 
uaxpov ‘“yiv 
UTOOT aTiKol 
4 oy ~ 
TO ovV Tov 
5 4 4 
ev coi To £ 
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d Sext. Emp. 


> arodeKwoue, 
ione reuocans 
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Tso significatu 
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| meAeTas amo 
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‘om. II 4 16 
neris omnibus 
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11117 To giAooropyov doxet co kata prow 7’ eivat Kat karov; —Ilws yap 
of; —Ti dé; TO mev Pioaropyov Kata pow 7’ eoriv <Kai Kaddv>, TO 8 evOYyiTTOV 
ob katov; Recte ro d evAoyiorov ovx[adov]; Upton, dummodo ov; [xadov]. 


112 4 ILoAv mporepoy ovv avayKaiov éort mepi Exactrov TovTwy emrecxepOai, 
rorepa vyias  ovx Vyws eyouevov éoTiv. Ef yap my Eiot Deol, mas ETL TEXOS 
‘rerQa Ocois; Lege <ro> érecOar Oeois; cf. locum quem e Stobaeo citauit editor 

wv oO e ~ , , > , @ ~ LJ - 4 
(Ecl. 1 140) elrep odv vyi@s A€yerar TEXOS eivar TO ErecOar Dew, avayKaiov Tepi 
‘kaorou TouTwy emecxepOa, Epict. I 20 15 (ro Zijwvos) Gti TéAOS eoti TO ErecOat 
Mois, 1 30 4 ‘TéAos de Ti;’ ‘TO wot axodrovOeiv’,| M. Antonin. II 16 fin. 

114 15 wmeis de [tbe] rocovTwy Kai tyrKovTwY HEiwpuevor OvK OMocETE > 

GuogavTes OUK 
at , , ~ e ’ > ’ , > ww , eS) , 

unde meurecOar Ti Tav UT exetvou dedomevwy, und aKovTes TOLjTEY Tt TecerOat 

Alterum de seclusi, pro dedouevwy scribo didouevwy coll. II 13 8 


> - e 4 , > , . 4 , ’ , b , , 
EumevelTe; Kal Ti OmoceTe; un atrecOncew punderoTe und eyKaderetv 


a“ 9 , 
Tw avayKaiwy, 


. Do ‘ ‘ , ‘ ’ , . 9 - 
ox oidey OTt O€Xet Ta pn Sidoueva Kai ov OéAe Ta avayxaia. 


1166 wy 8 Hueis adpevres emi TovTois evxapioreiv, OTL wy Kal avTav THY 
lon emiseAccav eémiueNovueOa, ef avtois éyxadovuev Tw Oew.—ed avrois S i.e. 
ér avrois cf. Schenk! ed. min. p. ix (ad II 19 4 xa@ (diay) et quae adnotauimus 
Class. Rev. ad I 28 22. 


11617 péyas 6 Oeos, Stet Huiv mapéecxev Opyava TavTa Oo: ay THY Yi 


epyaroueOa. Corrige ro.avra. 


1182 <re ro wabeiv Sti xaOijxov Kat Tov opeyerOai twos> apposite suppleuit 
Schweigh., debuit tamen xaOjxe, sequitur enim ro waGeiv Sti euot cumdéper. 


I 20 11 yaoxovres cai xaQevdovres Tacayv pavtaciay TapatpoadexoueOa. 
Monstrum, non dzra€ elpnuévov est To mapatpocdéxer Oat Partaciay, siquidem 
ut praua gavracia admitti potest, ita gavracia praue nullo modo. Conflatum 
est e synonymis mapa- et mpocdexerOar: I 17 22 rapadéEacOa to Wevdos=7 14 
mpord. TO Wevdos, 26 1 to axoAovOov TH Urobdca mapadéxerOar=7 17 TO ako- 
hovbov avrois mpocdéxerOa et 24 ta 6 axorov8a rpocdexréov. Utrum igitur 
scribamus, racav @. mapadexoucOa an mpoodexoucfa? Illud tutius uidetur si 
conferimus III 12 15 ws ydp 6 Lwxpdrns eAeyev ‘avekeractrov Biov un Civ’, ovTws 


aveLerastov pavraciay un mapadexer Oat. 


7 ~ , 4 a > * s , ’ 
12017 dy odv €XOwy ’Exixoupos etry, Ott ev capKi det elvar To ayabov, madww 
‘ , ’ , ~ , ‘ , , , , > ¢ ~ , ‘ 
uaxpov ‘yiverat Kal avayKn aKovoat Ti TO Wponyoumevoy eoTW Eb Huw, Ti TO 
t ‘ 4 , a ~ 4 ’ * 4 , a! > , a , 
YrorraTikoy Kat ovowwdes. OTt TO KoxALov ayaOov ouK eixos eivae <Ev> Tw KEerUPeEL, 
‘4 OF ~ 7 , 7 , . 4 ’ , ‘ , , »# Lh im! , s a , 
TO odv TOU GvOpwrou eixds; aU 6 avTos Ti KUpiwrepov éxets, Emixoupe; Tt eotw 
’ 4 ‘ ‘ , , ind 7 
év got TO BouAEvomeEVOY, TO ETLTKETTOMEVOV EKATTA KTE. ; 


Alterum ér:—‘quoniam’ uertit Schweigh.—quid sibi uelit nescio. Itaque 


Taira pro raira plus non tribuit editor quam ut in 
apparatum criticum eam reciperet. 


‘In uerbis quae subsequuntur ‘ raidra xal viv Adyes ;’ 
‘raira xal viv Aéyw’ Schweighaeuseri coniecturae 
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° ~ 4 ~ 

interpungo (ut pendeat a uerbo axovoa) ti To vrocratiKoy Kai ovaiwdes, Sri 7) 
‘ , ‘ , 2 = , ~ , ° b Oy a 9 , om 

KoxAiov ayaQoy ovK eikos evar ev Tw KeAUPEt’ TO ovv Tov avOpwrov eikos; Cetera 


iA 


non dubito quin recte legerit Upton ov 6 avros ti xupwwrepov exes, "Exixoupe 


1237 GAXr ws un eidwe Ta’Ta ToAua A/eyew Sri ‘un avatpwoueOa Téxva’, 

Aptissime ws uy pro o un Supposuit editor (II 9 21 we eidores), potest tamen 
Arrianus scripsisse duws edws (III 11 2 Kati duws otrws mixpws Korafouevor aTo- 
oTnva ov duvauea). 


I 281 Causam adsentiendi esse, quod zfa esse nobis uidetur, inde probatur 
quod, ubi mon tfa esse nobis uidetur, fieri non potest ut adsentiamur: Ti éery 
aitiov Tov avyKxataTiberOai Tim; TO PaiverOar Sti Urapxe. Tw odV Hatvouen 
OTt ovX UTapxe ovyxataTiVecBa ovx olov Te. Cum autem quod probandi causa 
adsumitur per ody (=igitur) introduci non possit, utique restituendum est yoij. 
Exempli gratia adfero I 2 2 To & amayfacOa ovx éorw agdopyrov’ Srav yo 
ray tis Ott eVAOYov, aTe\Owy amnyEato, III 13 2. 


I 286 ov d’vvara ovv Tis Soxeiv mev OTt Tumdepea avTw, uy aipeicOa 3 ato; 

ov duvara. mas 4 A€yovca 

kat pavOavw.uev oia dpav peAAw Kaka, 

Ouuos d€ Kpeicowy Twv euav BovAeupaTwv ; 
OTt avTO TovTo, Tw Ouuw@ xapicacOa Kai Tiuwpycacba Tov avdpa, cuyudopwrepor 
yyeiTat TOU Tara Ta TéEKva; ‘vai, GAN e€nraTnTa’. 

Vidit Elter post réxva interrogandi signo sublato punctum esse ponendum: 
idem autem dum etiam post BovAevmarwy tollit, proque ras 7 Aéyoura scribit worep 
uel ws 4 A€youca, Epicteto scilicet haec tribuens, uereor ut uerum tetigerit. Nam 
sicuti uerba ‘vai, aA’ é€mmarnra’ ficti alicuius interlocutoris sunt, sicuti illa 
“ov duvarat ovv tis Soxeiv’ pev OTe gumpeper avTo, wy aipeioBar 5 avro ;<’> (ubi 
iniuria ov deleuit Schweigh., Epicteto haec tribuens: cf. infra 11 (Daore xai ta 
ovTw peyada Kai dewa épya Tavtny éxet THY apxny, TO patwopuevor ;<'> TavTHY ob 
aAAnv), ita et haec <a 4 Aeyouca—PBovrAevuaTwy ;<>, quod quo minus lucide 
appareret librarii culpa accidit qui omisit quod in obiectione simul et admir- 
atione poni solet, facile autem post dwvara: periit: <‘xat> was 4 Aéyovca xTEe;<) 
Praeterea necessario corrigendum est avrd rovro, To Ouuw (uel ro Tw Buus) 
xapicac Oa. 


1 29 46 ‘as ovv avaBaives vov;’ (uirgulas addidit Schenkl praef. ed. min.) 


ws paptus vro Tov Oeov KexAnuevos. Quae sequuntur ita diuidenda esse 
. 4 ~ ~ , e } 
uidentur: ‘épxou ov cai maptupnoov pot av yap agios ef mpoaxOjva paptus vt 
€u“oU' py) TL THY EXTOS THS Mpoatperews ayaOov éeorw 7% Kaxov; wy Twa BdaTTO; 

? > » w a , , , , 4 = ” > » . =, r , 
un Tt em aGdXw Thy wheXerav EToingTa Thy ExagTOV H ET aUTW; Tiva mapTupiaY 
didws Tw Sew; (num haec dices!:) “év dewwois ecu, xupte, Kat SueTuxa, ovdeis mov 
emarpeperai, ovdeis por Sidwow ovdev, mavres Weyovow, KaxoA\oyouow” ; Tava 


1Cf, quae ad I 1 16 adnotauimus. 





pedAes MapT’ 
hy TYANV Kai 


I 30 2 
éy TH FXOAD ; 


Il 1 14 
goBov Tov 6, 
gvyiv, ™pos 
adiapopnTixor 
rig viv ade 


II 1 36 
avrois, avexor 
Ne obie 
parallelum Z 


, ‘ , 
TIS GUTOV ETF 


1165 
GAN’ exeivou | 

Verbum 
TpoTiKws, SIE 
indole alient 


ras VAas TET 


Il 7 12 
deoucBa ave 
beXers ) TO. 
diagpbeipeas T 

Corriga 
orAayxvev | 
yap éxeivou | 
ousias ouTe 
Beov  émixar 
supplicatur ‘ 
quem sic pr 


1811 
Epos exeivou 
Pro ev 
uulgatam py 


II 9 Le 
giocogpou 7 
ToU eX | 


WOES, Ort ra 
os; Cetera 
’"Ezik oupe’ 


Teva’. 
otest tamen 


a4 ‘ 
OMEVOL aTro- 


de probatur 
ir: Ti éorw 
y Patvouero 
Dandi causa 
m est yoiy. 


” ~~ 
OTav ‘you 


Oar 6° avro; 


LPO pure pov 


ponendum: 
ribit aomep 
rerit. Nam 
, sicuti illa 
70 <> (ubi 
STTE KAI TU 
TavTny ove 
inus lucide 
et admir- 
vra KTe.;<) 
/ two Ovo) 


f. ed, min.) 
lenda esse 
paptus vr 
a Brarrw; 
) eapTupiay 
, ovdeis pov 
wy”; ravra 
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a 4 , x — , , 
wedrers MapTUpEly Kai KaTaLTXUVEY THY KAHL iv KEKANKEV, OTL GE ETYUNTEY TAUTHY 
4 » ~ 9 , 
Thy Tyuny Kat aftov nyijcato tpolclayayeiv eis wapTupiay TyAiKaUTH ;’ 


‘ ‘ ‘ a ‘ 4 ’ 6 
I 30 2 ‘duymy Kat dudaxny cat derma nai Oavarov cai adogiav ti éXeyxes 
P = m 9 > 4 ’ ~- > >, 8 s 
&y TH TXOAH; ‘e€yw adiadopa. ‘vv ody Twa avTa eyes; Lege ri<v’> Ereyes. 


nw” » 4 ‘ ’ 4 ’ , ’ ‘ at 4 

Il 1 14 “Ede ody wpos uev tov Oavarov ro Oapaos eorpapOa, mpos de Tov 

; ~ ’ 4 > , " ~ ‘ ‘ > , ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ 4 

goBov Tov Oavarouv thy evAaBeav’ viv de TO évavTiov mpos mev Tov Bavarov THY 

’ ‘ ‘ A 4 ’ ’ ‘ ‘ ’ at 4 ‘ 

guy, mpos d€ TO epi avTov doyua THv avemioTpeiviay Kal TO agedes Kat TO 

adiapopnrixor. Pro agades temptaui aueres, coll. II 6 2 ux} zor’ ody, OTav €i7n 
rig yuiv Adtagopeiv Kat ravra, auerXets yivere. 


Il 1 36 pnde Gwvjv Tis axovoy cov epi alta wore pnd, dv éemaweoyn TIS ET 
avrois, avéxou, dofov de pandets eivar Kat eidevar pnder. 

Ne obiecto careat uerbum ézaweiv, scribo dv émrawy oé tis, confer locum 
parallelum Exch. 48 2 ovdév mepi éavrov Aéyet, ws GvTOs Twos  eiddTOS TE—KaY 


, ‘ , ~ ~ = , ~ , ‘ > e ~ 
TIS GUTOV ET7ALV)), KaTayeAa Tov eTaivovvToOs auTOS Tap eavTw. 


1165 Sov twos xpeta tpiBas, un Gre To aro Ths xpelas) meprywouevor, 
GAN éxeivou mev Tapaxwpe Tois TepiTeTpimmevols, Got O apKeitw TO evgTabeiv. 

Verbum -epitpiBecOa: nusquam, si fides habenda est lexicis, usurpatur 
tpomikas, Significatus autem qui est in substantiuo quod est zrepitpimma, ab loci 
indole alienus est. Suspicor rots wept <ravra> rerpimmevors, cf. II 16 18 zepi 


Tas VAas TeTpiupmeOa. 


~ 4 , ‘ , ’ ~ 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ , , 
vov de TpemovTes TO OpviOapiov KpaToumev Kat Tov TOcov erixadoupmevot 


Il 7 12 
deoucOa avrov' ‘Kupie, eAenoov’ emitpeyvov pot e€eAOeiv’. avdparrodov, aAXo ‘yap Tt 
Bees ) TO Guewov; GAXO vdv Tt Guetvoy » TO TW Oew doKOovV; Ti TO Sov €Ti TOk 
diapbeipes Tov KpiTHvy, mapayers Tov svuPovdAor ; 

Corrigamus censeo rov dpuOapiov xparovpev (cf. 4 Ti ody ET xpeiavy Exw TeV 
orhayxvwv % Tay oiwvev;) ie. ‘auiculam mordicus tenemus’, cf. I 23 2 wadw 
yap éxeivov (’Emovpov) Xiav kparei, Ste ov dei awerraguevoy ovdev THs TOU ayaBou 
oicias ovre Oavuatew ovr’ amodéexerOar’ Kai Kad@s avrov xpate. In uerbis tov 
Beov é€mixaXovuevoe nihil est quod dubitationem moueat: deus, cui humiliter 
supplicatur ‘émirpeyrov mor e£eAOeiv’, idem est ille qui post o xpitrjs, 0 cvypBouros, 
quem sic precando corrumpimus, seducimus. 


1811 
, , ~ , - ‘ , 
MEpos Exeivov. Ti ody ayvoeis TOU THY Eev'yevetay ; 

Pro evyevecav, quod uulgo legitur, ex S ovyyeveay restituit Schenkl ; 


4 ‘4 , = 4 , , > —_ -, ” , =~ 
ov de mponyoumevoy ci, cv aTooracua ef Tov Beou' Exels TL EV TEaUTW 


uulgatam propter adiectum gov praetulerim. 


II 9 Lemma: "Or: ov duvayevar Thy avOpwrou érayyeXNav TAnpwoa Thy [Tov] 
giroropov mpocAauBavouer. 
Tov ex auctoritate cod. S deleuit editor (praef. ed. min.), bis—rovd avOpwrov— 


1dmrd ris ra Bns Reiske, dw’ a’rijs [xpelas) Elter. 
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rou diikocogov—exhibent apographa, uti compluribus locis ab editore contempta!. 
uide capitis finem 22 ovrws ovde thy Tov avOpwrov éerayyeNav TANpa@ca Suvapevo: 
rpotdauBavouey Thy Tov Pirocodgov. 


’ - ’ ” ‘ > ’ 
II9 18 a@AXo yap éorw we eis Tametov atroPerAa apTovs Kai oivov, ado éor! 
gaye. Dele ws. 
II 1016 Kat éxeiva ev ovr’ Exew <xadov éeoriv> ovT amroAXNvew aicypov éori, 


at 4 ‘ “ ‘ I 4 » , , a , 
Tavra 6€ Kai un éxew Kai amroANvew Kat aloxpov €or Kai eroveidiarov Kai aTvynua. 
Propter ultimam uocem atvynua suppleuerim potius—quod cur exciderit causa 


non latet—ovr’ yew Cevtixnu’> KE. 


Il 11 5 


~ , ia , > , e , , 9 , - va , , 
KaXws eroingev, SeovTws, OV deovTWS NTUXNTEV, EVTUXNTEV’ AdiKOS ETI, 
ar , , ~ ~ , , . ~ , , s rt 9 4 ‘ 
dixawos eott. Suppleo xadas érroingev, Caicxpws erroincev,> Coll. 7 ovx oida éyw To 


‘ 4 4 , , in 
KkaXov Kat TO aioyxpov ; 


Il 11 12 6 6€ patvouevos GAXa TWa ToL H Ta SoKOUYTA Of KaAG; KaKEWw Ob 
apkei TOUTO TO KpiTijptov ;—OvK apxeti.— EXOe odv eri Ti aGvwrépw Tov doxeiv. 7 
Touro extw; Id’ apyn pirocodgias atcOnaois waxns THs mpos adAjAOUs TaV avOparwy 
kai Gjrnow Tov rap Oo yiverat 4 mayn KTE. 

In uerbis doxovvra of(!) xaXa a recentiore manu ¢ uel of in rasura esse 
scriptum monet editor in praef. ed. min. Restitue adAXa twa roel 4 Ta doxKovvra; 
—Ovn aG\X\a.—Kaxeivw otv apxei TovTo To KpiTiptov ;—OvK apKei.— 

Pro «id’ apxn pirocodias aicOnais xre ("Id Schweighaeusero debetur) scribe 
Sequitur 14 rovr’ éoriw apxn Pirocogias. 
Repetit et exponit Epictetus quod initio capitis breuiuscule posuit ’Apyn ido 


ti 0 apxn dirocodgias; atcOnats KTE. 


, , = ¢ a - 4 s e , s a ’ a > | “9 
copias Tapa ye Tois ws dei kai Kata Ovpay arrouevos auTns cuvaigOnors THs avToU" 
s , 
(II 8 10 e&=7i.) 


9 , 4 3a , | s , - 
agQevecas Kat aduvauias Tept Ta avayKaia. 


IJ 13 17 Restituatur forma media 


axovoera, item 21 I axovcn pro aKOUGELS, cf. 24 10 et 16 AKOUTOMEVOS, III 23 35 


~ ’ , a? ~ = » , 
TWS fk aATodEkeTAl, T&S MOU UKOUCEL ; 


, , 
AKOUTOMEVOUS. 


Il 175 rod é£aratay tovs roAXous TOUT’ éotw, SrEp Kai Oedrouroy To 
propa, Srov cai [lkatwu éyxadel eri to BovrAecOu Exacta dpi€erOar.—drov «ai 
Qcd7rou7rov, quod a prima manu est in S, effecit ut et d7ov cai [[Aarwu scriberetur 
pro d7rov I[Aadrwu, quod restituendum est. 

Il 17 17 vow ov OéXes Ta SuvaTa Kai Ta cot duvaTa; <dia> Ti odv EuTrodly 
Sia Ti dvopoeis; viv ov gevyeas Ta dvayKaia; dia Ti ov wepiTinras Twi, dia TI 
durtuyeis j—<Cdta> addidi. 


'Vnum exemplum pro pluribus sit II 6 20 ‘Tn 
aepaiy cuvdevetw éwl Kaloapos.’ éyw 8 ob xivduvetw, 
8s vinw dv Nixowd\a, Sov ceicuoi trocotra; at &’ 
atrds Srav duarhéps row 'Adplay, ri xwduveveacs; od Tp 
aedatn; apographa rive ceduvedas ; 

71. avrov? ‘die Thatsache dass Epictet die langeren 
Formen éavr- oft gebraucht, durchgehend die eli- 


dierten Prapositionen vor dem Reflexiv aspirirt, dass 
er nicht, wie z.B. neutestamentliche Schriftsteller die 
personlichen Fiirworter der 1. und 2. Person reflexiv 
gebraucht, beweist, dass er das Reflexiv der 3. Person 
unterschieden hat’. P. Wendland, Berliner Philol. 
Wochenschr. 18 Jahrg. (1898) N. 44 p. 1347. 








II 17 
Novis Lous 


‘ , 
et avaAvetv 


II 21 
‘ei Neyous 
Ort Ee Ei 
roANoU 70 
Badaveia 

II 21 
Taupecwy a 
beira ;—|7 


suppleo. 


II 23 
nh OpPATLKy) | 
AKOUGT LK?) ; 
dwaus.  \ 
subsequent 
duvameriv 
TETAY [LE al 
sed 7 aut 


II 23 
uikpais Kal 
yiverat, a 
ueudoued 
Tuyov 6 | 


karopOwe 


II 23 


4 a 
Kai TavTa 


Il 23 
Elteri con 
ad Sirenv 


4l trpocme 


II 23 
revOeiv, 

Tran: 
kaxodaimo1 
est, effect 
ueraBandd; 
0 révOn, 0 


. contempta!. 


> a , 
TAL OVVAmEvo, 


” , 
ov, adXo eer: 


, , , 
ATX pov EeoTi, 
4 , , 
Kat aTuXnua. 


‘ciderit causa 


P va , , 
' GQOlKosS €éCTi, 


Pa , 4 ‘ 
'- O10oa eyw TO 


’ . , , a 

L; KAKEWW Ov) 
~ ra) a 

OU OOKELY. Ti 


~ + , 
rwv avOpwrwy 


rasura esse 


Ta OoKovvTa' 


‘betur) scribe 
n pirocodias. 
t ’Apxn diro- 


~ > | a9 
rig THS avTov" 


forma media 
os, III 23 35 


, ‘ 
EOTOMTOV TOV 
lat.—<o7rou Kat 


ove scriberetur 


obv eurroditn 


, o % ’ 
$ Tiwi, Ola TI 


exiv aspirirt, dass 
> Schriftsteller die 
2. Person reflexiv 
exiv der 3. Person 
, Berliner Phildl. 


+ p- 1347. 
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Il 17 26 wat ri €rt A€yers wemadevcOa ; roiav wadeiav, avOpwre; GTi ouA- 
hoyis mous émpagas, werTamimrovras; Corrigatur érXe£as, uide ind. s. uu. wAEKew 


*. , 
et avaAvetv. 


II 21 13 Auditorum tacitae uariaeque cogitationes distinguendae erant ; 
- wv ~ ~ w , ‘ , 

‘ni Neyourw of éxet avOpwrot epi Eu“ov; vov OlovTai me TpoKOTTEV Kat Eyouow 

» , a , a ’ ‘ ~- , ‘ 

Ori ifr exeivos mavra eidws. OeXov mus Tore TavTa pabwy emavedOeciv, adda 

- , , ’ 4 ‘< 7a 4 9o° , > ‘ oe N ov ~ , 4 

ro\X\ou trovov xpeia’ Kat ‘ ovuders ovdev Teutmree Kat ‘ev NixovoAa campws Aover Ta 


- ? 4 - vw ~ 4 aa a ’ 
Badaveia Kat ‘€v OlKwW KaKWS Kal WOE KaKUs . 


Il 21 15 Tis yap €pxerae eis cxoAnv [Tis yap] ws OeparrevOncouevos, Tis we 
napekwv avtov (1. avrov?) ta doypatra éxxabapOncoueva, Tis cvvarcOnoouevos Tivwy 
deirat ;—[ Tis yap] aliquando seclusi (CZ, Rev. xx 1), nunc tis <ws> cvvaicOnoopuevos 
suppleo. 


Il 239 tis éorw (4) dvvauis) 4 avotyovrca Kai KAElovsa Tovs opPadmovs— ; 
h Opatix); OU, GAN’ 4H mpoaperiKyH Tis 4 TA Ta emixdeElovea Kal avolyouvra ;—7 
dxoverixi); ovUK GAAn 4 wpoapetixyn divas. Upton: ov, arr’ 4 mpoapetixy 
divauss. Vulgata defendi posset, si non praecederet rogatio 7 axovatix}; In 
subsequentibus efr’ avty idovca Sti ev TupAais Kat Kwais Taig aGAAas arracats 
dwaueciv eore nde Tt GAXO ouvopay duvauevars ANY aUTa exeiva Ta Epya, ed’ ois 
rerayucvat eiot Siakovely TavTY Kai UmnpeTeiv, avtn de worn of BrEerer—NON TavTy 
sed +’ avty scribendum est. 


Il 23 28 tovro yap éoTt TO KaKkeivy Xpwuevovy Kai Tais aGXAaIS Tacas Kal 

~ 4 ’ a , , , , ‘ Ww > | ‘ 
ukpais Kat pweyaras duvauecw. Tovrov xatopOwhévros ayabos avOpwros [ayabos | 
’ , , a , a on 
yiverat, amrorevyPevros Kxaxos GvOpwros yiverat, map 6% aTuxovmer, evTUXOUpeY, 
ueudoue® aAAjAOW, evaperrouuer, aTA@S O AeAnOOS MEV KaKedatmoviay TroLeiTat, 

‘ 0) > , , «a , . , — a 
Tuyov 6 émimedeias evdamoviav. Restituatur anaphora:—duvaueoiv, Trovr<o> ov 


caropOwhévros—yivera, restituatur etiam forma actiua xaxedaimoviay roei[rac)]. 


Omoiws (Av KinOjvac) thy “EXevny (iddvra) Kat iw eruxe yuvaixa; 
Scribe yuvaixa; [kai] —. 


Il 23 33 


4 - ‘ 4 ” 
Kat TQUTaA MwWPU Kai aypoikKa-——. 


Il 2337 woca 6 GAXa ravdoxeia kouwa, roca de Aemoves’ Lure neque 
Elteri coniecturam Aouvrpaves, neque suam Amueves in ed. min. repetiuit Schenkl ; 
ad Sirenum enim YAepova (Odyss. w 45) adludit Epictetus, cf. huius capitis 


’ 4 a i 
4l tpocueivarvtes KaTacHTovrat ws Tapa Tais Leipyory. 


Il 23.44 ri dé nwArXVer cuAAOyicpmouvs avadvovra ws Xpvoiwros aOrov elvat, 
reveiv, POoveiv, atA@S TapaccerOa, Kaxodaipovei ; 

Transpono rapacoerOat, ard@s Kaxodaimoverv; Cum inter omnia illa, quae 
kaxodaimovias sunt efficientia, etiam ro ‘rapagoer Oat sit, inepte quae et ipsa causa 
est, effectui adiungitur. Cf. Il 22 6 cat ddws AuTy, Poy, POoveis, rapaccn, 
ueraBarrAyn, III 2 3 obros eorw 6 Tapayas, BopiBous, aruxias, 6 duarruxias emipéepwv 
0 révOn, oiuwyas, POdvous, III 11 2 POove’tw, EriOupeirw, KoAaKeveTw, Tupaccéc Ow’ 
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—)ureicOw, mevOcirw, Opnveirw, dvorvyxeitw, IV 5 27 rapaccecOa, Kxaxedmoreiy, 
goBeicOu, revOeiv, Ench. 1 3 eurodiaOnoy, revOnoes, tapaxOnon, meuten Kat Oeois 
kat avOpwrovs’ haec omnia fient quia ra adAorpia ida putas, at qui sola, quae 
in ipsius potestate sunt, sua duxerit, ei (4) eXevOepia Kai evdaimovia mepryivera. 


Il 2411 tivos; dpd ye trmrov;—Ov.—AArAa Boos ;—O’U.—Tivos> oiy; 
avOpwrov ;—Nai. Genetiuum restitui. 

Il 261 Tlav auaprnua mayny wepiexe. eet yap Oo auapravwy ov bére 
auapravev, adAa KatopOaca, dyrov Sti O wev OeAee OV Tote. (2) Ti yap 6 KrAErTM 
OéX\a mpakar; TO avTw auudEepov. OvK Ov, Ef acUupopoY eat aUTw TO KAETTEW, 
Oo mev Oérer moet. (3) aca de Wuxn AoyiKyn dice diaBEBAnTat wpos uayny kal 
wexpt wev Gv un TapaKxoAovOy TovTw, STL ev maxn EoTiv, Ovdev KwAVETAL TA Maxoueva 
roiv’ mapaxoAovOjcavra de ToAAH GvayKn aTooTHvat THS Maxns Kal puyeiv obrus 
ws Kal amo Tov Yevdous avavevoat mxpa avayxn Tw aicBavouevw Sti wWeivdos 
core péexpt 6€ TovTo wn pavratyrat, ws adrnOci éemiwvevee avtw (Ita secundum § 
scribi uoluit editor in praef. ed. min.). 

Pro zapaxoAovOjcavra in ed. Basil. rapaxoAovOycacay legitur, quod, si libri 
MSS. exhiberent, libenter recepisset Schweigh., quem miror simul anacoluthiam 
statuisse et tamen recte interpunxisse (3) d:aSéSAnra wpos maxny’ Kal KTé., quo 
tollitur anacoluthia, sicut miror Schenkelium in ed. min. rursus deleuisse <tis) 
quod ante muy mapaxoAovOy inseruerat, illius tamen interpunctionem non adser- 
uasse : recte enim, dummodo hanc adserues, abest ris; nam (3) d:aBeBAnrar zpos 
uaxnv praedicatum est subiecti quod est aca AoyiKyn Yuyy, cetera autem, uy 
mapaxoAovly et mapaxoAovOjcavra, non ad Yuxn Aoyun referenda sunt, sed ad 
6 apapravwy (1)—furis exemplum (2) in parenthesi accipiatur—, sicuti in 
sequentibus 6 auapravwy est qui tw aicBavouevw Grr TO Weidos Yeidos éortt con- 
fertur: ut hic, sic ille simulac ‘pugnam’ uidet absistit. Et aptissime haec in 
uersione latina, qua editio Schweighaeuseriana instructa est, redduntur ‘Omnis 
uero rationis particeps anima offenditur repugnantia: et quoad quidem hoc non 
intelligit, esse se in pugna, nihil eum prohibet, quo minus pugnantia faciat’. 


A. J. KRONENBERG. 
Rotterdam. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SIGNOR FERRERO’S RECONSTRUCTION OF 
CAESAR’S FIRST COMMENTARY. 


THE credibility of Caesar’s account of his campaigns against the Helvetii 
and Ariovistus has recently been attacked anew by Signor Ferrero, whose fame, 
rapidly acquired, is not only European but Transatlantic, and who has conducted 
his case with more ability than his predecessors and on entirely new lines. 
I do not think that it will be a waste of time to analyse the article in which 
he has set it forth. 

Let me begin by summarizing the relevant part of Caesar’s narrative. 

In 61 B.c. Orgetorix, whom Caesar describes as ‘pre-eminent among the 
Helvetii in rank and wealth, ‘organized a conspiracy among the [Helvetian] 
nobles in the hope of making himself king, and persuaded the Helvetii to 
undertake a national emigration.’ He told them that they ‘could easily achieve 
dominion over the whole of Gaul’; and as they were dissatisfied with their 
own territory they readily listened to him. Accordingly they proceeded to 
make preparations and resolved that the emigration should take place two 
years later. Orgetorix undertook a political mission to various Gallic tribes, 
in the course of which he persuaded Casticus and Dumnorix [the leaders of 
the Nationalist or anti-Roman parties among the Sequani and the Aedui], to 
form a triumvirate with himself for the purpose of obtaining sovereignty over 
their respective tribes and making themselves joint rulers of Gaul. Orgetorix’s 
design was revealed to the Helvetii, who summoned him to take his trial for 
treason. He succeeded with the help of his retainers and slaves in overawing 
his judges, but the magistrates raised a force to crush him, and he died, 
perhaps by his own hand. The Helvetii, however, continued their preparations, 
and induced four other tribes to join them. In March, 58 B.C., the whole 
host, numbering 368,000 souls, of whom one fourth were fighting men, 
assembled near Geneva, intending to cross the Rhéne and march through the 
Roman Province. Caesar, on receiving this news, ‘promptly quitted the capital, 
pushed on as fast as he could possibly travel into Further Gaul, and made 
his way to the neighbourhood of Geneva. As the entire force in Further Gaul 
amounted only to one legion, he ordered as many troops as possible to be 
raised throughout the Province, and directed that the bridge at Geneva should 
be broken down.’ The Helvetii asked him for permission to march through 


‘Guglielmo Ferrero, The Greatness and Decline of Rome (Eng. trans.), ii. 1907, pp. 336-51. 
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—)ureicOw, mwevOcirw, Opnveirw, dvorvyxeitw, IV 5 27 rapaccerOa, KxaxedXmioreir, 
poBeicOu, wevOciv, Ench. 1 3 eurrodicOjoy, revOnoes, trapaxOynon, meuvrn Kai Beois 
kat avOpwrovs’ haec omnia fient quia ra a\AoTpia ida putas, at qui sola, quae 
in ipsius potestate sunt, sua duxerit, ei (4) eAevOepia Kai evdamovia trepryivera. 


Il 2411 ivos; apd ye trmrov;—Ov.—'ArAra Boos ;—OV.—TKvos> oi: 
avOpwrou ;—Nai. Genetiuum restitui. 

Il 261 Tlav auaprnua mayny wepiexe. eet yap Oo auapTravwy ov bere 
auapravey, GAXa xaropPaca, dnrov Ste O wev O€er ov wrote’. (2) Ti yap O KArAErTy 
OéX\e wpakar; TO av’Tw cuudepov. ovK ody, Ef aTiupopoYv eoTW a’TH TO KrErTEN, 
O mev Oérer woe. (3) tava de Yuxn Aoyixn dice diaBeEBAnrat mpos mayny kai 
wexpt mev Gv uy tapaxoAovOyn TovTw, GTi ev waxy eoTiv, ovdey KwAVETAL Ta Maxoueva 
rowiv’ tapaxoAovOjcavra de ToAAN GvayKn arorThvat THs Maxns Kat Puyeiv obras 
ws Kat aro Tov Weldous avavevoat muxpa avayxn Tw aicBavouevw Sri wWeidos 
core pexpt de Touro un pavratyrat, ws aArnOet erwever adrw (Ita secundum § 
scribi uoluit editor in praef. ed. min.). 

Pro zapaxoAovOjcavra in ed. Basil. rapaxoAovOjcacay legitur, quod, si libri 
MSS. exhiberent, libenter recepisset Schweigh., quem miror simul anacoluthiam 
statuisse et tamen recte interpunxisse (3) d:aBeBAnrat wpos maxny’ Kai Kré., quo 
tollitur anacoluthia, sicut miror Schenkelium in ed. min. rursus deleuisse <7) 
quod ante uy rapaxoAovOy inseruerat, illius tamen interpunctionem non adser- 
uasse: recte enim, dummodo hanc adserues, abest tis; nam (3) d:aBéBAnrat mpos 
uaxny praedicatum est subiecti quod est raca Aoy«n Yuxy, cetera autem, yy 
mapaxoXov0y et wapaxoXovOjcavra, non ad Yuxn Aoyixn referenda sunt, sed ad 
6 auapravey (1)—furis exemplum (2) in parenthesi accipiatur—, sicuti in 
sequentibus 6 auapravwy est qui rw aicPavouerw Sti TO Wevdos Yevdos éati Ccon- 
fertur: ut hic, sic ille simulac ‘pugnam’ uidet absistit. Et aptissime haec in 
uersione latina, qua editio Schweighaeuseriana instructa est, redduntur ‘Omnis 
uero rationis particeps anima offenditur repugnantia: et quoad quidem hoc non 
intelligit, esse se in pugna, nihil eum prohibet, quo minus pugnantia faciat’. 


A. J. KRONENBERG. 
Rotterdam. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SIGNOR FERRERO’S RECONSTRUCTION OF 
CAESAR’S FIRST COMMENTARY. 


THE credibility of Caesar’s account of his campaigns against the Helvetii 
and Ariovistus has recently been attacked anew by Signor Ferrero, whose fame, 
rapidly acquired, is not only European but Transatlantic, and who has conducted 
his case with more ability than his predecessors and on entirely new lines. 
I do not think that it will be a waste of time to analyse the article in which 
he has set it forth.’ 

Let me begin by summarizing the relevant part of Caesar’s narrative. 

In 61 B.c. Orgetorix, whom Caesar describes as ‘pre-eminent among the 
Helvetii in rank and wealth, ‘organized a conspiracy among the [Helvetian] 
nobles in the hope of making himself king, and persuaded the Helvetii to 
undertake a national emigration. He told them that they ‘could easily achieve 
dominion over the whole of Gaul’; and as they were dissatisfied with their 
own territory they readily listened to him. Accordingly they proceeded to 
make preparations and resolved that the emigration should take place two 
years later. Orgetorix undertook a political mission to various Gallic tribes, 
in the course of which he persuaded Casticus and Dumnorix [the leaders of 
the Nationalist or anti-Roman parties among the Sequani and the Aedui], to 
form a triumvirate with himself for the purpose of obtaining sovereignty over 
their respective tribes and making themselves joint rulers of Gaul. Orgetorix’s 
design was revealed to the Helvetii, who summoned him to take his trial for 
treason. He succeeded with the help of his retainers and slaves in overawing 
his judges, but the magistrates raised a force to crush him, and he died, 
perhaps by his own hand. The Helvetii, however, continued their preparations, 
and induced four other tribes to join them. In March, 58 B.c., the whole 
host, numbering 368,000 souls, of whom one fourth were fighting men, 
assembled near Geneva, intending to cross the Rhéne and march through the 
Roman Province. Caesar, on receiving this news, ‘promptly quitted the capital, 
pushed on as fast as he could possibly travel into Further Gaul, and made 
his way to the neighbourhood of Geneva. As the entire force in Further Gaul 
amounted only to one legion, he ordered as many troops as possible to be 
raised throughout the Province, and directed that the bridge at Geneva should 
be broken down.’ The Helvetii asked him for permission to march through 


‘Guglielmo Ferrero, The Greatness and Decline of Rome (Eng. trans.), ii. 1907, pp. 336-51. 
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the Province, which he refused, in the belief that they would commit depreda. 
tions; and when they attempted to force a passage he stopped them. They 
then obtained leave from the Sequani, through the mediation of Dumnorix, 
to take the route leading through the Pas de V'Ecluse, to the Sadne. Caesar 
ascertained that their ulterior object was to march through the country of the 
Aedui (which comprised the departments of the Sadne-et-Loire and the Niévre 
and parts of the Cote-d’Or and the Allier) and settle in the country of the 
Santones,—the fertile basin of the Charente. As they would there be in 
dangerous proximity to the western districts of the Roman Province, he 
determined to stop them, and accordingly returned to Cisalpine Gual, raised 
two new legions, withdrew three from their winter quarters, and hastened back 
to the district situated in the angle between the Rhoéne and the Sadne. The 
Helvetii were at this time ravaging the lands of the Aedui, who, with the 
Ambarri and the Allobroges, applied to Caesar for aid. Thereupon he inter. 
cepted and destroyed the Helvetian rearguard, which had not yet crossed the 
Sa6éne, and crossed it himself. The Helvetii in alarm attempted to negotiate, 
but, failing to obtain satisfactory terms, marched northward up the Sadne 
valley, followed by Caesar, who ultimately defeated them [about three miles 
north-west of Toulon-sur-Arroux]. 

Some years before Caesar came to Gaul the Aedui and the Arverni 
were striving for supremacy. After a prolonged struggle the Arverni conjointly 
with the Sequani enlisted the aid of Ariovistus, who crossed the Rhine with about 
15,000 men, and was reinforced by successive hordes until in the first year 
of Caesar's proconsulship his host amounted to 144,000, [of whom perhaps 
three-fourths were women and children]. He inflicted a series of defeats upon 
the Aedui and their dependents; and the Aedui were compelled to give 
hostages to the Sequani. Diviciacus [an Aeduan Druid] accordingly undertook 
a journey to Rome and solicited aid from the Senate, which he failed to 
obtain; but in 61 B.c. the Senate decreed that whoever might at any time 
be Governor of Gaul should, consistently with his duty to the republic, take 
steps to protect the Aedui and the other allies of the Roman People. ! 

In the following year Cicero told Atticus that the Aedui had recently 
suffered a defeat [evidently at the hands of Ariovistus], and that the Helvetii 
were raiding the Province. He added that the Senate had decreed that the 
consuls should draw lots for the two provinces of Gaul—Cisalpine and Trans- 
alpine—that troops should be levied, and that envoys with full powers should 
be sent on a mission to the several Gallic communities to dissuade them 
from joining the Helvetii? Not long afterwards (soon after the 12th of May) 
he wrote again, remarking that Gaul was reported to be tranquil, but that 
Metellus Celer,- one of the consuls, was not at all pleased with this news: 
‘I suppose,’ said Cicero, ‘he is hankering after a triumph.® 

To return to Ariovistus. Caesar says that he did not allow the Sequani 


2 Att, i, 19, § 2. 3 7b. 20, § 5. 


1B.G. i. 31, 35, § 43 Vi. 12. 
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to enjoy their victory long, but took possession of one third of their territory 
and [evidently after Diviciacus’s unsuccessful mission] defeated the united 
Gallic forces in a decisive battle at a place called Magetobriga.’ In 59 B.C. 
the year of Caesar's consulship, Ariovistus applied to the Senate for the 
honorary titles of King and Friend, which were conferred upon him with 
Caesar’s consent if not on his initiative.’ 

Signor Ferrero insists that the alliance of Rome with the Aedui, on the one 
hand, and with Ariovistus on the other, is inexplicable unless something had 
occurred to change the situation in Gaul and convince the Romans that a recon- 
ciliation between Ariovistus and the Aedui was both probable and expedient. 
The change was produced, according to Signor Ferrero, by the aggressive activity, 
alluded to by Cicero, of the Helvetii; and he argues that it was ‘to the interests 
of Romans, Suevi [the followers of Ariovistus], and Aedui alike to unite against’ 
them. ‘The Senate,’ he continues, ‘had hoped to provide for emergencies by the 
decree to which Cicero refers, while another section of opinion, represented by 
Metellus and Caesar, undertook to supplement these precautions by the alliance 
with Ariovistus.. Signor Ferrero conjectures that, public interest having now 
been awakened in Gallic affairs, ‘the prevalent spirit of imperialism intervened to 
give a new direction to the purely defensive policy which the Senate had in view. 
A coterie of politicians,’ he continues, ‘proposed to use this policy to kindle a 
war which was to be as lucrative and as glorious as the campaigns of Lucullus 
and Pompey in the East.’ The leader of this coterie was Metellus, who ‘first hit 
upon the idea of using the migration of the Helvetii to stir up a war in Gaul.’ 
‘It seems quite clear, says Signor Ferrero, ‘that it was the Helvetian design of 
founding a great Gallic empire which had obliged the Senate to take defensive 
measures, and that these defensive measures were transformed into aggression by 
the prevalent influence of imperialism.’ But, he says, when we read the first book 
of the Commentaries we find that ‘the Helvetii had not the slightest ambition to 
found a great Gallic empire, and that the “ Helvetian peril” was a bogey of the 
imagination.’ ® 

I engage to show in the course of this paper that what Signor Ferrero calls 
the alliance of Rome with Ariovistus is susceptible of only one explanation, 
namely, that Caesar thought it expedient to throw a sop to Ariovistus in order to 
secure his neutrality in case he should himself find it necessary to undertake a 
campaign against the Helvetii. That it was ‘to the interests of Romans, Suevi, 
and Aedui alike to unite against’ the Helvetii I cannot admit: it was to the 
interests of Romans and philo-Roman Aedui (represented by Diviciacus) to do 
so; and possibly Ariovistus may have thought that the countenance of Rome 
would secure him against the contingency of attack ;* but the whole tenour of his 
policy shows that he saw no need for taking any offensive part in such a combina- 
tion. There is no evidence that Metellus, who died early in the year of Caesar's 


3 Op. cit. pp. 337-40. 
*See p. 210, infra. 
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consulship, had anything to do with the so-called alliance of Rome with 
Ariovistus: there is no reason to suppose that the ‘alliance’ was designed to 
‘supplement’ (in Signor Ferrero’s sense) the precautions taken against the 
Helvetii, for Caesar, the author of the ‘alliance,’ was not so foolish as to tie his 
own hands by using it actively against them; while the ambitious ‘coterie of 
politicians’ is the offspring of Signor Ferrero’s imagination. So far as we know— 
and we have nothing to go upon except a supposition of Cicero’s—the ‘ coterie’ 
consisted of Metellus alone. That ‘“the Helvetian peril” was a bogey of the 
imagination’ will only be admitted by critics who think that Caesar ought to have 
allowed the Helvetii to do what they liked; and, assuming that, after the death 
of Orgetorix, they ‘had not the slightest ambition to found a great Gallic empire’ 
(though in 58 B.C. they were prepared—for a price—to support the ambitious 
schemes of Dumnorix), it does not follow that they, or at all events Orgetorix, 
had not had that ambition before. 

Signor Ferrero begins his examination of Caesar’s narrative by admitting 
that he ‘confirms what Cicero had led us to suppose :—that the Helvetii [had] 
hoped to carry out out their designs by placing themselves at the head of a Gallic 
coalition’ ; but he complains that Caesar’s account of Orgetgrix’s schemes is ‘ far 
from clear.’ ‘How,’ he asks, ‘could Orgetorix expect to put the Helvetian forces at 
the disposal of his friends [Casticus and Dumnorix]? Did he simultaneously 
intend to attempt a coup d’état to seize the supreme power among his own 
countrymen? ... Is it not surprising, if Orgetorix was preparing to attempt a 
coup d'état in his own country, that he should have simultaneously undertaken to 
support two other coups d’état? . .. His conduct would be intelligible if he had 
sought the support of a foreign power, but why any sane man should thus have 
increased his risks for no corresponding advantage must remain a mystery. 
Signor Ferrero concludes that ‘Casticus and Dumnorix played a part in the 
invasion of the Helvetii which Caesar either did not understand himself or was 
unwilling to make intelligible’; and he insists that while ‘Caesar affects to be 
surprised that the death of Orgetorix and the discovery of his intrigues did not 
put a stop to the [Helvetian] migration, ‘his surprise is wholly unjustified by the 
facts he has himself related.’! 

Signor Ferrero’s questions may be easily answered. We know that in Gaul 
it was common for ambitious adventurers who were rich enough to hire mercenaries 
to seize sovereign power.” Orgetorix did not ‘increase his risks for no corre- 
sponding advantage’: he increased them, if at all, in order to treble his own 
strength by taking Casticus and Dumnorix into partnership; in other words, he 
attempted, like Caesar himself but with less success, to form a triumvirate. I am 
unable to discern affectation of ‘surprise’ in Caesar's narrative. Read the passage 
of which Signor Ferrero complains :—‘ After his [Orgetorix’s] death the Helvetii 
in no way relaxed their efforts to carry out their intended emigration’ (Post eius 
mortem nihilo minus Heluetit id quod constituerant facere conantur, ut e finibus suis 


1 Of. cit. pp. 340-1. *2B.G. ii. 1, $4. 
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weant)' Obviously Caesar only means that while the Helvetii condemned 
Orgetorix’s intrigues, they saw no reason for abandoning their intention of 
bettering themselves by emigration. 

Signor Ferrero believes that Caesar had determined before he quitted Rome 
to take the offensive against the Helvetii because he ‘recognized the urgent 
necessity of repulsing the dangerous invaders.’* Precisely. But, says Signor 
Ferrero, ‘Caesar [in the tenth chapter of his first book] gives quite a different 
reason for his activity.... A trek into Saintonge was an enterprise very 
different from an invasion of Gaul; yet Caesar makes no attempt to reconcile the 
two statements. Which are we to believe? Furthermore, if Caesar desired to 
protect the Province from an attack by the Helvetii from the side of Saintonge, 
why did he not march towards Toulouse and the Garonne?* What is there to 
reconcile? As Signor Ferrero himself admits, Caesar nowhere pretends that he 
attacked the Helvetii because they had intended, in conjunction with Casticus and 
Dumnorix, to ‘found a great Gallic empire’: he tells us distinctly that this 
scheme was at an end. But what Signor Ferrero calls ‘a trek into Saintonge’ 
(he might just as well speak of the ‘trek’ of the Usipetes and Tencteri) did not 
suit Caesar's policy, and he therefore determined to stop it. It was ‘an invasion 
of Gaul, and he still ‘ recognized the urgent necessity of repulsing the dangerous 
invaders. He did not ‘march towards Toulouse and the Garonne’ because he 
had to keep in touch with the Helvetii: the reason which led the Helvetii to 
make for Saintonge by way of the valley of the Saéne is self-evident to anyone who 
knows the geography of Gaul ;* and it needs no acumen to see that if Caesar had 
had any motive for misleading his readers as to the fertile tract which they 
intended to occupy, he would not have pointed to a district like Saintonge, which 
might give occasion to the ignorant to cavil. Unless we grant Signor Ferrero’s 
assumption that the proposed ‘trek into Saintonge’ was harmless, his whole case 
breaks down. 

Caesar endeavours, says Signor Ferrero, to excuse his inconsistency ‘by 
stating that . .. ambassadors of the Aedui... came to his camp to ask for 
help .. . and that it was only then that he decided to attack the Helvetii before 
their arrival in Saintonge. In other words, he wishes us to believe that the idea 
of an offensive movement against the Helvetii occurred to him after he had 

. received the Aeduan envoys. But this is obviously a very far-fetched 
explanation,’ ® 

This is pure misrepresentation. Caesar does not state that it was ‘only 
then’—only after the ambassadors of the Aedui asked him for help—that he 
decided to attack the Helvetii. He says distinctly that when he first learned 
that they intended to march for Saintonge he realized the danger, and accordingly 
returned to Italy for reinforcements, which amounted to five legions. 


1B.G. i. §, § 1. ‘Rice Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, 1899, 
2 Op. cit. p. 342. p. 30. 
3 Jb, ® Op. cit. p. 343: 
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Signor Ferrero contends that Caesar, in order to justify himself to his 
countrymen, ‘had only to base his explanation on what he himself had said in his 
opening chapters—on what Cicero wrote to Atticus—namely that the Helvetii 
desired to found a great Gallic Empire. Why, then, did he ‘have recourse to 
the confused and incoherent explanations which we have reviewed? ... There 
is only one way of explaining what is, on the face of it, an absurdity; we must 
believe that the fears expressed by Cicero . . . were much exaggerated ; that 
the Helvetii had no plan so ambitious as that of conquering the whole of Gaul; 
and that ... this fact had become so notorious that ... he [Caesar] had no 
longer the courage to justify his offensive strategy by pleading the necessity of 
breaking up the nucleus of a future Celto-Helvetian empire . . . [he] found him. 
self obliged to confess either that he had wholly misjudged the purpose and 
character of the Helvetian migration, or that he had attacked them without due 
cause. 
of the Helvetii.’? 
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oe 


He avoided the dilemma by attempting to prove provocation on the part | 


We have seen that Caesar’s explanations were perfectly clear and perfectly | 


coherent. If he would have been justified in preventing the Helvetii from 
founding ‘a great Gallic empire’ why was he not justified in preventing them 
from seizing Gallic territory? Is it not self-evident that if it had become 
‘notorious’ that the plan ‘of conquering the whole of Gaul’ had never been 
formed, Caesar would not have been so foolish as to describe it? He did not 
lack courage: he merely lacked the temptation to misrepresent facts. 
Signor Ferrero see that circumstances had changed; that the triumvirate had 
been dissolved by the death of Orgetorix ; that Caesar narrated the planning of 
the ‘empire’ as a relevant historical fact; and that he justified his ‘ offensive 
Strategy’ not by the past but by the present? The ‘dilemma’ which Signor 
Ferrero conjures up is imaginary. I need hardly add that he does not attempt to 
justify the assertion that the ‘provocation on the part of the Helvetii’ which 
Caesar circumstantially describes was not given—in other words, that his eleventh 
chapter was fictitious. If it is, how does Signor Ferrero propose to account for 
his having endeavoured to propagate another falsehood which must also have 
been notorious? And does not Signor Ferrero see that the mere fact of Caesar's 
having hurried from Rome to Geneva without the five legions for which he was 
afterwards obliged to return to Italy proves how serious must have appeared to 
him the danger of allowing the Helvetii to enter the Province ?? 

The movement of the Helvetii, Signor Ferrero argues, ‘must have aimed at 
something less modest than the migration to Saintonge.... For in that case 
why should the powerful party, of which Dumnorix was leader, have been 
interested in the success of the movement?’® If Signor Ferrero means that the 
not have settled anywhere in Gaul without conquest; 
and of course they intended to conquer all they 


could. 
3 Of. cit. p. 345. 


* Op. cit. pp. 343-4. 

*Signor Ferrero indeed holds that Caesar then 
thought that the Helvetii intended to conquer Gaul, 
and only found out his mistake just before he returned 
to Italy for reinforcements. But such a host could 
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movement must have aimed not only at the migration to Saintonge, bu: also at 
something less modest, his argument is superfluous: Caesar himself implies as 
The Helvetii were under an obligation to Dumnorix: therefore he had 
But when 
Signor Ferrero forsakes his authority and imagines what the ‘something less 


much. 
the right to expect that they would back his ambitious schemes.’ 
modest’ must have been, I cannot follow him. The reader will presently 
judge. 

Signor Ferrero remarks that ‘the Helvetii, who, according to Caesar, desired 
to move towards the Atlantic coast,’ nevertheless marched, after their defeat, 
‘north-east, that is to say, in the opposite direction.” Naturally, having been 
defeated, they were not permitted to move towards the Atlantic coast. ‘ Caesar,’ 
he continues, ‘succeeded at last in making peace, and the majority of the 
Helvetii decided to return to their old home, while an obstinate minority 
{belonging to the pagus Verbigenus] proceeded ad Rhenum finesque Germanorum 

Why,’ he asks, ‘did this minority march towards the Rhine? 
that when they separated from their compatriots they were not in a position to 
take any road at random; they must have continued in the direction which they 
had been following with the rest of the tribe ... the Helvetii had already 
I beg Signor Ferrero’s pardon: they had fled northward 
until they were caught; and before the battle in which they were defeated they 


had struck westward from the valley of the Sadéne with the object of reaching 


It is clear 


turned eastwards.’ 


‘The Helvetii, therefore,’ so Signor Ferrero concludes, ‘ were 
3 


their destination. 
migrating towards the Rhine.’ 
Geneva, slowly and wearily, till they struck the Saéne? 

‘Throughout the war,’ Signor Ferrero continues, ‘ Divitiacus acts as Caesar’s 


Then why had they tramped westward from 


friend, Dumnorix as protector of the Helvetii. One is therefore strongly tempted 
to ask whether the migration of the Helvetii was not intended to serve the same 
end as the negotiations of Divitiacus at Rome; that is ... to drive back 
Ariovistus beyond the Rhine.’* What object the Helvetii could have had in 
going out of their way to attack Ariovistus unless they intended to conquer Gaul 
And if it is true that they were ‘migrating towards the 


Ariovistus 


I cannot conceive. 
Rhine, how and when did they propose ‘to drive back Ariovistus’? 
was in the plain of Alsace. Let Signor Ferrero look at his map, and 
ask himself whether a movement more insane than a ‘trek’ from Geneva to the 
neighbourhood of Lyons, across the Saéne, up the valley of the Saéne to the 
neighbourhood of MAcon, then westward towards Toulon-sur-Arroux, then north- 
ward to the plateau of Langres, and then back again eastward, a hundred miles 
or more ‘towards the Rhine ’—a trek in bullock-carts full of non-combatants 
against a powerful host which there was no motive for attacking—was ever 
planned outside Bedlam. 

Let us, however, assume that this remarkable movement had been planned. 
Will Signor Ferrero really maintain that after the defeat of the Helvetii it was 


1 B.G. i. 18, §§ 8-9. 2 Op. cit. pp. 344-S- 5 Jb. pp. 345-6. * 1b. p. 346. 
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continued? If they were hostile to Ariovistus, he must have known their design, 
Yet Signor Ferrero tells us that their shattered and disorganized host moved 
‘towards the country in which the army of Ariovistus was encamped ’! 

‘It was probably Dumnorix,’ says Signor Ferrero, ‘and not Orgetorix, who 
made the proposal to the Helvetii, with the promise of lands in some fertile part 
of Gaul, while Orgetorix was merely the agent of the Nationalist party among the 
Helvetii..' Then why was Orgetorix summoned to take his trial, and why did 
he commit suicide? To guess, as Signor Ferrero does,” that he ‘ fell a victim to 
the intrigues of Ariovistus or of the Aedui, or of both, is hardly a satisfactory 
answer. And if the Helvetii were strong enough to drive back Ariovistus, were 
they not independent of Dumnorix, and would they not have preferred to take 
immediate possession of the fertile lands without going out of their way to 
undertake the laborious and dangerous enterprise of driving back a powerful 
king who had not molested them ?* 

Signor Ferrero then sets his imagination to explain how Ariovistus suc- 
ceeded in procuring the favour which he solicited from the Senate :—‘ As soon 
as he knew that Divitiacus and Dumnorix were both intriguing against him, 








i eet 


one at Rome, and the other among the Helvetii, he took alarm lest the two | 


brothers should succeed in forming against him a coalition of Aedui, Helvetii, 
and Romans,’ and therefore himself made overtures to the Senate. I would 
suggest that Ariovistus must have known that ‘the two brothers were irrecon- 
cilably opposed, that Dumnorix would never coalesce with the Romans, and 
that Diviciacus would not join the Helvetii; moreover, that since Ariovistus did 
not obtain the favour he asked for until 59 B.C—two years after the date 
which Signor Ferrero himself assigns for Diviciacus’s futile visit to Rome—it is 
doubtful whether the ‘intrigues’ of Diviciacus had anything to do with his action. 
Signor Ferrero goes on to say that Ariovistus was ‘obliged to find some 
means to conceal from the public the inconsistency of this alliance and that 
already concluded with the Aedui. The best means of doing this was evidently 
to demonstrate that Romans, Aedui and Suevi were all menaced by a great 
common danger. ... It therefore, says Signor Ferrero, ‘seems to me very 
probable that Ariovistus took advantage of the Helvetian migration and the 
ignorance of Roman politicians in order to exaggerate the peril.° Perhaps. But 
does Signor Ferrero suppose that if Caesar had been thus deceived, he would 
not have required from Ariovistus a substantial guzd pro guo? On the other 
hand, the bestowal of the titles cost nothing, and would probably keep Ariovistus 
quiet for the time. I have admitted that Ariovistus may have applied for 
the titles because he thought that they might be useful in case the Helvetii 
showed a disposition to molest him; and probably he calculated that the 
position which he had made for himself would thus receive Roman sanction: 


1 Op. cit. pp. 346-7. may have been the desire to expel Ariovistus; for 
2 7b. p. 348. Casticus was a Sequanian, and the Sequani wert 
8] freely admit that one of the motives that in- oppressed by Ariovistus. 

duced Casticus to listen to the argyments of Orgetorix * Op. cit. p. 347. 8 7d. 
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on the other hand, such titles had often been bestowed by the Senate upon 
the princes of remote Gallic tribes.’ Signor Ferrero tells us that Ariovistus’s 
‘request to the Romans for the title of Friend .. . 
Rome's alliance with the Aedui’: if so, the intention failed. He says that 
‘Ariovistus was ready to pay any price for the Roman alliance’; but what 
price the Romans received he does not attempt to guess. At all events there 
is no reason to suppose that Caesar granted the titles in order to obtain the 
armed support of Ariovistus against the Helvetii, for, although the Helvetii were 
formidable enemies, he never asked for it. Had he done so, he would have been 
shortsighted indeed. 

Signor Ferrero asserts that Roman politicians ‘had to choose between 
two alternative policies, the anti-Helvetian and the anti-German’; that ‘ Caesar 
decided definitely’ in favour of the former, ‘as is proved by the alliance which 
he concluded with the King of the Suevi’; and that his choice was ‘a very serious 
mistake.’ Why? Because ‘the Helvetian expedition must have been exceed- 
ingly popular throughout Gaul, because men hoped that it would contribute 
to the disappearance of the Germans; and the intervention of the proconsul 
as the cat’s-paw of Ariovistus wounded the pride and the interest of the 
Nationalists and placed the Romanizing party and Caesar himself in a very 
dificult position’; for Ariovistus ‘had heen rescued by Caesar from a formidable 
enemy without the trouble of moving a single soldier.’ Admitting that he has 
just made ‘a somewhat rash hypothesis,’ Signor Ferrero pleads that it ‘ permits 
us to explain the violent change in Caesar’s policy as soon as peace was con- 
cluded with the Helvetii.’* 

We shall see presently that there was no change in Caesar’s policy, 
the motive of which from first to last was, Gaul for the Gauls and 
therefore for the Romans. Assuming that ‘the Helvetian expedition must 
have been exceedingly popular throughout Gaul,’ Signor Ferrero will not deny 
that it was popular only with the Nationalists, or rather with those Nationalists 
who were not in danger of being dispossessed by the Helvetii; and if Caesar’s 
intervention ‘wounded the pride and the interest of the Nationalists, it was 
welcomed by the philo-Romans. It is amusing to read that he intervened 
as ‘the cat’s-paw of Ariovistus,’ who must soon have felt that his cat had become 
atiger. How ‘the Romanizing party’ were placed ‘in a very difficult position’ 
by Caesar’s doing exactly what they wanted—first expelling the Helvetii and 
then attacking Ariovistus—I cannot understand. Does Signor Ferrero think 
that Caesar would have done better to court his Nationalist enemies, who were 
not to be conciliated until they had been crushed, at the cost of alienating his 
friends ? 

Signor Ferrero next calls attention to Caesar’s story of the interview with 
the Gallic deputies which preceded his campaign against Ariovistus. He makes 
fun of Caesar's ‘noble outburst of generosity’ in resolving to undertake a 


was intended to cancel 


2 Op. cit. pp. 348-9. 


1B.G. i. 3, § 45 iv. 12, § 4; vii. 31, § 5. 
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‘chivalrous war of liberation, and remarks that ‘no one with any experience of 
politics can take this heroic story very seriously,’ for ‘ Roman policy in general 
and Caesar in particular knew nothing of sentimental considerations.” He insists 
that there was ‘no decent pretext for the war’; that, as ‘ Ariovistus was Rome’ 
ally and. had kept his engagements,’ it was illegal ; and that, ‘in case of failure, 
the general who had undertaken such a war would have incurred very serious 
responsibilities.” Nevertheless, says Signor Ferrero, Caesar was obliged to under. 
take it ‘in order to remove the disastrous impression produced in Gaul by his 
campaign against the Helvetii,—a campaign which ‘had destroyed the whole 
basis of his policy, and had only served to increase the power of . . . Ariovistus’ 
Caesar, he assures us, ‘must have perceived his blunder; and in order to lose no 
time in retrieving it, he boldly broke the alliance which he had himself concluded 
and declared war on Ariovistus.’ ! 

Let me recommend Signor Ferrero’s readers to check his observations by 
reading Caesar’s own account? of his interview with the Gallic deputies and of 
the reasons which led him to undertake the campaign against Ariovistus.. After 
reporting the speech in which Diviciacus described the tyranny of Ariovistus and 
appealed for aid, he says: ‘many circumstances forced upon him [Caesar] the 
conviction that this problem must be faced and solved. First of all, there was 
the fact that the Aedui, who had repeatedly been recognized as Brethren, indeed 
Kinsmen, by the Senate, were held in subjection under the sway of the Germans, 
while their hostages, as he knew, were detained by Ariovistus and the Sequani; 
and this, considering the great power of the Roman People, he regarded as an 
extreme disgrace to himself and his country. Besides, that the Germans should 
insensibly form the habit of crossing the Rhine, and enter Gaul in large numbers 
was, he saw, fraught with danger to the Roman People. He believed, too, that, 
being fierce barbarians, they would not stop short when they had taken possession 
of the whole of Gaul, but would pass into the Province, as the Cimbri and 
Teutoni had done before them, and thence push on into Italy, especially as the 
Sequani were only separated from our Province by the Rhéne; and he thought 
it essential to obviate this danger at the earliest possible moment. Moreover, 
Ariovistus himself had assumed an inflated and arrogant demeanour, which made 
him quite insufferable. * I am not concerned with Caesar's political morality; 
but to an unbiassed judgment it must be clear that his motives, as described by 
himself, were neither noble nor generous nor chivalrous nor heroic nor senti- 
mental, but simply prudential. He did not intend to allow Roman prestige to 


eorum multitudinem uenire populo Romano penicu- 
losum uidebat, neque sibi homines feros ac barbaros 
temperaturos existimabat quin, cum omnem Galliam 
occupauissent, ut ante Cimbri Teutonique fecissent, 
in prouinciam exirent atque inde in Italiam conten 
derent, praesertim cum Sequanos a prouincia nostra 
Rhodanus diuideret ; quibus rebus quam maturrime 
occurrendum putabat. Ipse autem Ariouistus tantos 
sibi spiritus, tantam arrogantiam sumpserat ut fer 
endus non uideretur.’ 


1 Op. cit. p. 349. 2 B.G. i. 30-3. 

3*multae res eum hortabantur quare sibi eam rem 
cogitandam et suscipiendam putaret, in primis quod 
Haeduos fratres consanguineosque saepe numero a 
senatu appellatos in seruitute atque in dicione uidebat 
Germanorum teneri eorumque obsides esse apud 
Ariouistum ac Sequanos intellegebat ; quod in tanto 
imperio populi Romani turpissimum sibi et rei pub- 
licae esse arbitrabatur. Paulatim autem Germanos 
consuescere Khenum transire et in Galliam magnam 
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suffer by leaving the allies of Rome in the lurch, or to imperil Roman interests 
Possibly, if he had failed, he 


‘would have incurred very serious responsibilities’; but he did not intend to fail. 


by leaving Ariovistus to do what he pleased. 


As for the assertion that Ariovistus ‘had kept his engagements,’ we do not know 
what his engagements were or whether he had any: we only know that he had 
not ceased to harass the Aedui and the Sequani. How the successful Helvetian 
campaign ‘had destroyed the whole basis’ of Caesar’s policy, the immediate 
object of which had been to rid Gaul, and therefore Italy, of ‘the Helvetian 
peril, and which had been acclaimed by all the philo-Romans of Gaul, I cannot 
see; nor (unless we acquiesce in Signor Ferrero’s theory, that the Helvetii burned 
house and home and emigrated, along with their women and children, in order, 
after making an enormous dtour, to attack the Germans), how it had ‘served to 
increase the power of . . . Ariovistus.’ Signor Ferrero says that Caesar's ‘ very 
serious mistake’ was ‘most probably’ due to ‘the general ignorance ... at 
Rome about Gaul.’ But, according to Signor Ferrero, the main object of the 
If the Helvetii were really 
harmless and they knew it, why should they have tempted Caesar to attack 
them ? 
by merely urging him to expel Ariovistus. 
him in ignorance? 


philo-Roman Aedui was to get rid of Ariovistus. 


Surely it would have been in their power to ‘ anticipate the Nationalists ’ 
Why, then, should they have kept 
Why did he not ‘perceive his blunder’ before rather than 
immediately after the battle with the Helvetii, seeing that he was already aware 
of the enmity of the Nationalists ? 
been, he was a statesman, is it not evident that he adhered to his purpose of 


And as, however unscrupulous he may have 


checking the Helvetii after he learned their change of plan because he knew that 
they were still dangerous to Gaul and to Rome?  Upnlike his critic, he did not 
consider that he ‘had to choose between two alternative policies, the anti- 
Helvetian and the anti-German’; he adopted both. Is it likely that the 
Helvetii, if they had succeeded in overthrowing Ariovistus, would have been less 
formidable to Rome than Ariovistus himself? 

Mere scholars who have not, like Signor Ferrero, had the advantage of 
intimate acquaintance with practical politics have found no difficulty in account- 
ing for Caesar’s having, during his consulship, associated himself with the Senate 
in bestowing upon Ariovistus the titles of King and Friend. He foresaw that 
when he went to Gaul he would have to deal both with the Helvetii and 
with Ariovistus; and to dispose of two formidable hosts separately would be 
quite as much as he could manage. Ariovistus applied for the titles. If he 
were humoured, there would be a reasonable prospect of his leaving Caesar 
unmolested while he was encountering the Helvetii; afterwards, if he showed 
himself accommodating, Caesar would be able to come to terms with him. 
Signor Ferrero notes this explanation, but rejects it, remarking that it is 
‘open to two insuperable objections. First . . . if Caesar had been thoroughly 
acquainted with the situation in Gaul and with the true character of the 
Helvetian migration, he would have refused to accept Dumnorix as commander 
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of his cavalry. ... The other capital objection is the alliance with Ariovistus. 
If he had foreseen the inevitability of a war with Ariovistus he would surely 
never have consented to see him granted the title of friend and ally. No one 
acquainted with Roman history will believe that Caesar can have deliberately 
adopted a daring expedient so likely to involve him in serious embarrassment,’! 

To take the second ‘capital objection’ first. We do not know whether 
Caesar foresaw ‘the inevitability of war with Ariovistus’; but, assuming that 
he did, he was not actually involved in any embarrassment more serious than 
the embarrassments that beset every general even in a successful war. If we 
were to accept Signor Ferrero’s theory, we should be forced to believe that 
when Caesar entered upon his Helvetian campaign he had no notion that he 
would ever have occasion to take any action in regard to Ariovistus, and 
anticipated that Ariovistus would spontaneously behave like a loyal and sub- 
missive ‘ally’ of the Roman People. Does Signor Ferrero think that Caesar 
was what Bismarck called Caesar’s great German panegyrist,—‘a greenhorn in 
politics '? 

Will the other ‘insuperable objection’ bear analysis any better? Evidently 
it cannot be sustained unless we must admit that ‘the true character of the 
Helvetian migration’ has been for the first time revealed by Signor Ferrero,— 
that it was ‘a trek’ undertaken by emigrants, of whom three-fourths were 
women and children, for the purpose of attacking, at the close of an enormous 
and wearisome détour, a formidable army with which they had no quarrel! 
Let us, however, assume that Signor Ferrero really has divined ‘the true character 
of the Helvetian migration, and that Caesar in 59 and 58 B.C. misunderstood 
it. Why should this assumption constitute an ‘insuperable objection’ to the 
old-fashioned view, that Caesar bestowed titles upon Ariovistus in order to keep 
him quiet? The truth evidently is that Caesar in 59 and 58 B.C. was so far 
ignorant of ‘the true character of the Helvetian migration’ that when he 
accepted Dumnorix as commander of his cavalry he did not know the whole 
extent of Dumnorix’s intrigues: if he knew that he was intriguing at all, it 
is easy to understand that at that early stage of his career in Gaul he did 
not feel himself strong enough to impose upon the Aeduan cavalry a nominee 
of his own, and trusted that he would be able to keep Dumnorix in check. 
It is equally clear that when he bestowed upon Ariovistus the titles which he 
asked for he may have known little or nothing about Dumnorix, while he 
could not fail to foresee that the Helvetii would give trouble, and accordingly 
took steps to secure the neutrality of Ariovistus. 

Signor Ferrero’s whole case depends upon four untenable assumptions :— 
first, that the object of the MHelvetii in invading Gaul was to drive out 
Ariovistus ; secondly, that while Caesar’s countrymen would have approved his 
attacking the Helvetii in order to prevent them from founding a Gallic ‘ empire, 
they would have condemned him for preventing them from seizing a fertile 


1 Of. cit. p. 351. 
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tract in Gaul and dispossessing its occupants; thirdly, that when he charged 
them with having raided the lands of the Aedui, the Ambarri, and the Allobroges, 
he lied; and lastly, that he made an ‘alliance’ with Ariovistus in order to 
purchase his aid (which he never utilized) against the Helvetii. I venture to 
say that the famous historian has entered a path which does not lead to 
It is dangerous to mate scepticism with imagination ; for the 
If a document which you can 


historical truth. 
offspring thereof will be illegitimate fiction. | 
neither get behind nor check appears incredible, brand it if you will, but Beware 
of trying to reconstruct it. I hope that, notwithstanding Signor Ferrero's 
present vogue, not his article but Caesar’s First Commentary will continue to 


be accepted as the authentic source. 
HOLMES. 


T. RICE 











ON CLEMENS ALEXANDRINVS, STROMATETS, lV. 23. 


[ MAY venture to offer another belated’ suggestion on the text of 
Clement. 

In S¢r. iv..§ 23 Antiphanes is quoted. €éuzadw de 'Avrupavns O KWULLKOS, 
0 I[Aovros, dnci, rrEov Oatepoy Brérovras trapadaBwy Tuprous rote, 
Syllburg reads Oarep ov. 


Stobaeus, Flor. 93. 20, gives the passage thus: 


60 0€ mwAOVTOS Huas, xaOarrep iaTpos KaKos 


, - 
tupAous BA€rovtas TapahaBwv mwavrTas Tote. 


Professor Joseph Mayor (C/ass. R. 1895, p. 98°) proposes ‘atpov tporov, 
‘The first syllable of tpdé7ov may have been lost after the preceding -Tpov and 
-rov changed into wA¢€ov. The transposition @arépov zAéov, here implied, Pro- 
fessor Mayor tells me he found in the edition of Klotz. It is true that Klotz 
gives it without variant, but from what he says in his preface of the way he 
dealt with Clement’s quotations from poets, one must suspect that he transposed 
the words without manuscript authority, so that zAéov with the remaining words 
might form an iambic line, and he prints the line as such. Elter (cit. Stahlin) 
‘emends ‘atpov for Oatépov. It is unlikely however that the text was without 
Kaxos or an equivalent. 

It may be suggested—and Prof. Mayor thinks the suggestion worth 
recording—that O@atepov conceals xaBamep. Possibly it conceals more of the 
text of Stobaeus: for the scribe may have passed from the p of xaOa7ep to 
that of ‘arpos: xaxos then being lost by homoeoteleuton—«aOAIITEPiatPOSkaxOd; 
or the process may have been xaQAIIEPxaxostatPOS, for the quotation, as 
seen in the second verse, does not follow the order of the original, and may 
have neglected metre. 

Such phenomena are well known, but I may refer to Suidas 1808 
(Gaisford) for an example where more than two lines are lost between two 
instances of of wey, as comparison with another source proves. Cf. also Suidas 
2466, where AlIIOtwIIOAEMION has become azoAeuiwy and then Tov 
a7roAeuiwv : and, for the effect of a single letter, ave corrupted from avti trav & 
(A.VritwN 1S). 

It is more difficult to suggest an explanation of w\éov, which replaces, in 


‘See Class. Quarterly, Oct. 1908, p. 293. 
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the text of Clement, yuas after wAovros in the text of Stobaeus. Perhaps 
shéov, though it may be related to something in the original, is mainly an 
emendation, Oatepos being changed at the same time to @arepov (Syllburg’s 
text) or Qarépwy (Grotius’ text), so that +Aéov Oarépwv BA€rovras meant ‘ people 
with unusually clear vision.’ It may have nothing to do with yuas. Indeed 
Gaisford quotes (Stob. l.c.) as from ‘Grotius mss.’ the text of Clement in the 
As Mr. Bywater 
points out to me, the reference is to the manuscript notes of Grotius which 
Gaisford refers to in his preface, p. x: but I have been unable to discover the 
In his 
edition of Stobaeus he does not quote Clement’s version at all. In his 
‘Excerpta ex tragoediis etc., emendata etc.,) curiously enough, he gives the 
imperfect version of Clement only, but reads 7A¢€ov without juas, and gives no 
In his commentary on 


form 6 mAovTos nuas mwr€ov Oarépwy BAErovTas «.T.A. 


variant, combining #uas and 7Aeov, in the printed works of Grotius. 


variants in his notes on the readings (p. 978). 
S. Matthew, ch. v., he quotes Stobaeus’ text of Antiphanes, without mentioning 
that of Clement. From the silence of Stahlin may be inferred that he knows 
no version of the text of Clement which combines juas and 7)éov. 

Perhaps, however, the 7Aé€ov was not an entire invention, but depended 
on some relic of wavras. As has been observed, the text of Clement does not 
keep the order of the words in Stobaeus, tupdovs being put after rapadaBwv 
in the place of wavras. Perhaps the original, in Clement, had zavras before 
cafarep ; without 7uas, which would not be necessary. Then the scribe may 
have passed from the a of zravras to the first a of xaOa7ep, causing the loss of 
the first two letters of xa@amwep as well as of the last four of zavras— 
TIAvrask AOATIEP ... OS. The resulting ILAOATTEPOD or HAOATEPOZ 
might then be emended into 7A<éov> Oarepwv so as to give mAéov Batepwr 
B\erovras the above meaning. 

The original text then of Clement was perhaps 6 tAovTos, not, ravrTas 
kabarrep lat pos Kaxos (Or KaKos tat pos) Brérrovras tapadaBwv Tuprous mow: but 
it must be confessed that there does not seem to be material for a convincing 
emendation. 





In my article in the Class. Quarterly for last October, the last line should 
read Kataxpwuevns THs Wuxis Tw Ouuw. 


J. Cook WILSON. 














SOME COPTIC LEGENDS ABOUT ROMAN EMPERORS. 


I VENTURE to call the attention of classical scholars to two legends about 
Roman Emperors gleaned amid the arid waste of theological nonsense which 
passed for literature among the Copts, in the hope that they may have better luck 
than I have had in tracing them to some classical source. The first is taken 
from MS. Par. Copte 131°, fol. 40, a single leaf of what seems to be a geographical 
and historical encyclopaedia! The writer who is treating in a very discursive 
way of Ethiopia, states that Nero or Domitian—a strange pair to run in 
double harness—caused an island in the Red Sea to be watered with oil. The 
description of that island is mixed up with a mention of the original divisions 
of the Indians—a term which as usual in early days embraces both Indians 
and Ethiopians,—and their subsequent changes; and as that too may be of 
interest to students of ancient geography, I will translate the passage in full. 


“‘Now we will speak of the position of the mountain which Nero or Domitian caused 
to be watered with oil. It is in the sea which is called Red on the way towards the 
land of India. There is a lot of difference in the Indians as people say. They were 
at first nine kingdoms, which are these: The Ababastroi, the Ameritai, the Ax6mitai, 
the Adoulitai, the Bougaioi, the Daianoi, the Sabénoi, the Dibénoi, the Sirindibénoi. 
But now they have increased, for they have separated and ceased to be connected with 
one another. The Dibenoi have separated from the Fish-eaters: the Sirindibinoi have 
separated from the Hole-dwellers: the Lentibénoi have separated from the Eueilaioi 
Of these I have spoken when I treated of history. 

And this mountain which is called the Emerald place? belongs to the Romans, 
and is a little island by itself opposite Berenice, the place where the ships of India 
which come to Egypt anchor. It is distant from the shore a day’s journey of a ship 
with a good wind behind it, that is to say 35 stadia. And Berenice is near it in the 
neighbourhood of Elephantine and Talmas.” 


The territory here assigned to the Indians corresponds fairly with that 
claimed by the king who erected the Adulitic inscription and by king 
Aeizanas;* only it is more extensive. Their kingdoms centred round Axum 
and Adulis, and included land on the opposite coast of the Red Sea. That 
This passage corresponds to coll. 296 (Gr. text) and 


328-331 (Lat. text) of Migne’s ed. of Epiphanius 
(Patr. Gr. 43). The whole passage about the Indians 


1Mr. W. E. Crum has kindly pointed out to me, 
since I wrote this article, that this leaf is a fragment 
of the De Gemmis of Epiphanius. The Coptic text, 
of which other fragmients have been published by is omitted in the Greek. 
Crum (Catalogue of the Coptic MSS. in the Brit. 2The word used is the Greek adjective cpapay- 
Mus. No. 180) and Zoega (Cat. Codd. Copt. Borg. dow. 
No. 255), is very much fuller than the Greek text, and $Dittenberger, Orientis Gr. Imscriptiones selectat 
in places fuller even than the expanded Latin version. (Leipz. 1903), vol. i. Nos. 199, 200. 
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land consisted chiefly of the south-west corner of Arabia, where dwelt the 
Homéritae, or Ameritae, in the south, and above them the Sabaioi, here 
called Sabenoi. The Hole-dwellers, Tréglodutai, occupied the sea coast imme- 
diately south of Egypt, between Berenice and Adulis; and parallel with them 
inland were the Blemmues. The latter are here referred to as Bougaioi from 
the name of one of their tribes. The name occurs in Aeizanas’ inscription in 
the form Bovyaeira:, in Epiphanius as Bovyea, and in the Adulitic inscription 
as Beya. On the latter passage Cosmas Indicopleustes, who copied the inscrip- 
tion in the sixth century, adds the note roves BAéeuuvas otrws yap Kxadovow of 
Aidiores referring to the words ’AraXue cai Beya. 

Such of the other names as are intelligible to me lie further east outside 
the kingdom of the Ethiopian monarchs. The Fish-eaters (’Iy@vogayo:) in- 
habited the east coast of Arabia. The Sirindibenoi are no doubt the inhabitants 
of Ceylon, still called Serendib in Arabic. The name was known to Cosmas, 
a native of Alexandria, and occurs in the MSS. of his Cosmography in the 
forms LveXedsBa and LeredsBa. Ammianus Marcellinus! too mentions an 
embassy of the Divi and Serendivi to Julian: and no doubt his Divi, who are 
generally taken to be the natives of the Maldives, are the same as the Dibenoi 
of our text.2, Probably the Lentibenoi should be sought in the same direction: 
as the ending is the same and means ‘island’ (Sanskrit dwipa, Hindustani 
dib). 

The Eueilaioi must be the inhabitants of the region referred to in Genesis® 
as Eueilat or Eueila (Hebrew Havilah), concerning which Cosmas tells us 
‘EvAar ev ty "Ivdia éori. Commentators have generally compared the name 
with that of the Aualitai who peopled the African coast near Bab-el-Mandeb; 
though on the strength of another passage of Genesis which implies that 
Havilah was in Arabia, some infer that the tribe was sufficiently extensive to 
occupy both sides of the Red Sea, quoting in confirmation the Arabic place 
name Huwailah and Ptolemy’s “Yva:Aa* in the south of Yemen. 

The Daianoi and Ababastroi are more puzzling. Stephanus mentions an 
Indian people of the name of Aaoves, but their position seems to be unknown, 
and in any case their identity with the Aaiavo: cannot be safely asserted. The 
nearest approach to Ababastroi seems to be the Alabastroi mentioned by 
Ptolemy and Pliny,’ but whether their city was in the nome of Oxyrhynchus 
as Ptolemy implies or in Upper Egypt as Pliny states, it would seem rather 
far north for Ethiopians. 

As for the island-hill itself, its position is quite definitely fixed. It was 
opposite Berenice, which is situated in the Sinus Immundus formed by the 
long peninsula called Lepte Extrema. And ‘from the end of the cape,’ 
‘Ammianus Marcellinus xxii., 7, 10. 

‘They might however be compared with the 
Debae or Debedae who according to Diodorus * Genesis ii. 11. 
Siculus (iii. 44) were an Arab tribe inhabiting the *Ptol. vi. 7, 41 and Dillmann’s Genesis. 


coast of the Red Sea a little to the north of Mecca. 5Ptol. iv. §, 29. Pliny, .H. v. 9, 11 and 
The Latin text in one place reads Diberii, in xxxvii. 8, 108. The Latin texc reads Alabastri. 


another Dibeni; and instead of Lentibenoi it has 
Liberii. 
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Murray’s guidebook tells us, ‘may be perceived the peak of St. John, or the 
Emerald Isle, Gezeeret Zibirgeh or Semergid, which seems to be the ‘Odiéns, 
or serpentine island, of Diodorus. The Greeks had other names for this island, 
‘Agathon’s Island’ and ‘Pan’s Island’:'! and both Agartharcides® and 
Strabo* say topazes were found there. Juba calls it Topazon, adding that it 
is 300 stadia from Berenice. Why our author should state that it is near 
Elephantine and Talmas, or better Talmis (modern Kalabsheh), which are 
both inland on the Nile, is by no means clear. Possibly, as Mr. Griffith 
suggests to me, the statement may be due to mistranslation of a Greek original: 
or perhaps it may be the only means he found of expressing that the places 
had roughly speaking the same geographical longitude. 

That however does not in the least explain the legend of the watering of 
it with oil. Again I am indebted to Mr. Griffith for pointing out to me that 
mineral oil is found further along the coast at Gebel-ez-Zeit (the mountain 
of oil); and possibly the presence of mineral oil on or near the island itself 
may have started the story. Certainly, if any Emperor performed the mad 
deed, it must have been Nero and not Domitian: but Domitian’s persecution 
of the Christians impressed his personality so forcibly on the Copts that ever 
afterwards he recurs as constantly and as inappropriately in their literature as 
King Charles’ head in Mr. Dick's petition. 

Needless to say the second legend is concerned with Diocletian himself. 
Though his name is very frequently abbreviated in Coptic to Dioclé, we hear 
nothing whatever of his birth at Doclia in Dalmatia. Instead we are frequently 
told that he spent his youth in the Egyptian nome Psoi as goatherd to a 
landowner there. In the life of Apa Psote, bishop of Ptolemais, that landowner 
is stated to be Psote’s father; while in an Encomium of St. Theodore the 
General he is represented as Theodore’s paternal grandfather. I fear it would 
be rash to infer that Theodore, who probably never existed, was Psote’s nephew. 
In his early days, runs the legend, Diocletian was known as Agrippita, or 
perhaps Agrippides, as the name generally occurs when his old friend the 
devil addresses him in the Vocative. Moreover his habits were peculiar, and 
he had an uncanny way of playing on a flute which much upset the puritanical 
community in which he lived, especially the serious-minded Psote. When the 
latter found Diocletian’s goats dancing to the tune of the flute, their giddy 
behaviour weighed so heavily on his soul that he denounced Diocletian as a 
servant of the devil and retired into the desert to become a hermit. Shortly 
afterwards a war with the Persians broke out, and the Emperor sent a recruiting 


! Pliny VV. H. vi. 33, apparently drawing his informa- turned green by preservation in copper vessels which 
tion from Juba, mentions only two islands in the was used to improve the colour of the stones. 
Red Sea, Sapirine and Scytale. It looks as though 5An abstract of the life of Psote is given in 
Sapirine was another name for this island: but Amélineau’s Actes des Martyrs Coptes. The enco- 
Ptolemy iv. 5, 35 notices as Largepivn vijoos, which mium on Theodore (Vat. Cofte 65 ff. 30-98) I hope 
he distinguishes from ’Ayd0@wvos vijcos. shortly to publish myself. The story is also found in 
2 Geogr. Gr. Min. i. p. 170. many of the martyrdoms published in Hyvernat’s 
$Strabo xvi. 4, 6. He too calls it "Ogiwdns. Actes des Martyrs de l’ Egypte, and in the Ethiopic 


* According to the Greek and Latin texts it was oil versions published by Pereira. 
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officer to Egypt. He visited Psoi, was much struck with the personal appear- 
ance of Diocletian and carried him off. If we are to believe the Coptic writers, 
Roman recruiting officers always were much struck with the airs and graces 
of some Egyptian. Exactly the same tale is told of John, the father of 5t. 
Theodore the General, and in both cases the lucky youths escaped what 
the Copts appear to have regarded with horror and fear, military service. 

Diocletian got a post in the emperor’s stables; and there he fluted away as 
cheerily and effectively as ever. The terpsichorean antics provoked in the 
king’s horses attracted the attention of the emperors! eldest daughter; and, 
as the levity of her heart prevented her from realising the full enormity of 
dancing, she was not affected in the same way as Psote. Contrariwise she formed 
so good an opinion of her father’s graceless stable-boy that she straightway resolved 
to marry him; and, being a woman, she very soon got her way. On the death 
of her father in the wars, Diocletian succeeded to the throne. 

There is very little, I fear, in this legend to claim the attention of serious 
historical students. Maspero? refers the legend of Diocletian’s birth in Egypt 
to a Byzantine source; but he does not quote that source, and its existence 
seems at least as problematical as that of Mrs. Harris. Probably it was merely 
ultra-patriotism which caused the Copts to claim their worst persecutor as a 
native of their own land. The legend would indeed hardly be worth mentioning, 
were it not that in some cases it is connected with an account of the outbreak 
of the persecution of the Christians by Diocletian, for which rather more can 
be said. If one seeks in the ordinary accounts for the moving power which 
stirred Diocletian to undertake the persecution, the answer is short and simple ; 
Galerius persuaded him. But if one goes a step further back and tries to find 
out what motive Galerius had or what arguments he used to persuade the 
emperor, no reasons are given save the rather inconsequential piece of informa- 
tion that his mother worshipped the gods of the mountains and that he himself 
was a blood-thirsty ruffian. Piety in a mother does not by any means prove 
bigotry in her son; nor is the argument that the Christians always were under 
suspicion sufficient reason for Diocletian’s sudden change of front, unless some 
strong proof that suspicion was well founded could be adduced. And Diocletian 
was too reasonable a man to count the fact that an old lady looked to the 
hills from whence came her help and that her son regarded murder as a fine 
art a full and sufficient reason for starting a persecution. The Coptic account 
on the other hand does supply a more or less reasonable ground for Diocletian's 
action. 

According to that account war broke out again with the Persians in 
Diocletian’s reign, and in the first campaign, the Persian king’s son Nicomedes 
was taken prisoner and entrusted to the charge of the archbishop of Antioch. 
The king sent messengers offering the youth’s weight in gold as ransom to 

What emperor is a little doubtful. Kondelianus 2 Revue Critique, Année 42, No. 41 (13 Oct. 1908), 


is the name given in the Acts of Psote, but other pp. 274-6. 
passages suggest Numerian. 
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the archbishop ; but on the first occasion the matter was referred to the king and 
the offer refused unless the Persian king came himself and made a treaty, 
A second attempt to bribe the archbishop was more successful and he let the 
youth go secretly, giving out that he had died in captivity. Soon after his 
release the Persians renewed their attacks on Roman territory; and in the first 
battle there was the dead man fighting in the front ranks of the enemy. He 
was again captured, questioned, and the archbishop’s treachery discovered. 
Diocletian questioned the archbishop who still asserted that Nicomedes had 
died; and, when challenged to take an oath to that effect publicly at high 
mass, he did so. Nicomedes was produced to refute him; and Diocletian, 
finding that the God whom he had previously worshipped did not punish 
perjury as summarily as he wished, slew the archbishop, abjured Christianity 
and began his persecution of the Christians. 

Though I am far from asserting that events happened as here recorded, 
the monk’s account is not entirely unsupported by history. There was war 
with Narses, king of Persia, in 296-297 A.D.; and, though the Romans under 
Galerius were badly defeated in the first year, in the second they captured 
not one son only but several of Narses’ wives and children. The captives, we 
are told, were conveyed to a place of safety; and, considering the importance 
of Antioch, it is by no means unlikely that that place was Antioch. There is 
then no inherent improbability in the tale that a relative of the Persian king 
was entrusted to the archbishop of Antioch, and that he betrayed his trust. 
Nor is the little known of Cyril) who was archbishop at the time, inconsistent 
with that supposition. He was imprisoned in 297 A.D., the very year in which 
the capture of important Persian hostages took place; and the reasons of his 
imprisonment are nowhere clearly stated. Of course the persecution is hinted 
at, but the persecution did not begin till six years later. If his imprisonment 
was really an unmerited foretaste of it, then one would have expected his 
glory to be all the greater, as one of the first of the martyrs; yet there seem 
to have been grave doubts whether he could be regarded as a martyr at all, 
though he died in prison in 300 A.D. Altogether the silence of the Christian 
writers who mention Cyril is suspicious; and the very unlikeliness of a libel 
on a church dignitary by a hagiographical writer is the strongest argument in 
defence of the Coptic monk’s statement.2 The date and the place are equally 
favourable. Antioch lay in Galerius’ province; and, if he were hostile to the 
Christians, the treachery of its archbishop would supply him with the very 
argument most likely to win Diocletian’s acceptance of his views. 


E. O. WINSTEDT. 


2Peeters in the Amalecta Bollandiana (xxvii. 
Bruxelles, 1908, pp. 69-73) regards the story as a0 
attack on the Chalcedonian clergy, though the events 
took place long before the council of Chalcedon. 


1 The archbishop is generally nameless in the texts, 
though once or twice he is called Gaius or Acacius, 
neither of whom were archbishops at that date. 
Cyril must be intended. 
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AGAR’S HOMERICA. 


Mr. AGAR has collected his adversaria on the Odyssey which have been 
enjoying cold storage these many years in the blue depths of the /ournal of 
Philology, and increased them by about three-quarters. He has produced a 
very interesting and valuable book, the most important contribution to the 
linguistic history of the Homeric text that has been made for a long time. 
Mr. Agar holds that the language of Homer represents the original ‘Achaean’ 
speech, and that its abnormalities in vocabulary, word-formation and metre are 
the result of natural unforced processes of transmission. This position, held 
by so well equipped and so trenchant an investigator as Mr. Agar, is reassuring. 
It does not involve any of the mythological factors of the Higher or the Lower 
Criticism still recommended among us by Mr. Leaf, Father Browne and Mr. 
Verrall—Pisistratus, Onomacritus, the Ionian conquest of Smyrna, the Thessalian 
lliad, the original Achilleis——and disagrees with Professor Murray’s sinister 
diagnosis ‘clear away the Attic surface and there rises beneath another surface 
with another set of corruptions, where Ionic rhapsodes have introduced just 
the same elements of confusion into an Aeolic or at least a pre-Ionic language." 
The confusion of tongues is deep down in the heart of the Homeric dialect, 
and no surgery in the world can cut beneath it’ (Rise of the Greek Epic p. 214). 
The last ten years’ work in Comparative Philology (especially Kretschmer’s 
researches K.Z. xxxi. 1898, Glotta i. 1907) has made it clearer and clearer 
that the rule-of-thumb for distinguishing the historical non-Dorian dialects does 
not apply to the heroic and post-heroic age, and that the terms ‘Aeolic’ and 
‘Ionic’ in their usual sense should disappear from the history of Homer. 
The Homeric tongue derives directly from the pre-colonial language of Greece 
wherein two elements are discernible, the original Ionian (or Pelasgian) and 
the Achaean or North-Greek which overlaid it. 


'Mr. Murray hedges. The AeolicIliadisnowgiven P. Cauer in the second edition of his Grundfragen 
up even by the wies/le garde (e.g. by Bechtel, acc. to der Homerkritik. 
Glotta i. 4. 373). With it goes all relation between * The question is naturally far from settled, but the 
Greek epos and the Thessalian race whether of coincidence of the linguistic strata of Kretschmer 
Europe or Asia. Neither direct tradition nor the (1 Ionian or Pelasgic, 2 Achaean, 3 Dorian) with the 
subject of the poems supports such a connection. same strata inferred on ethnological grounds by Ridge- 
Herr E. Meyer in the last edition of his Geschichte way, and demanded by Mackenzie (8.S.A. xiii.) as 
des Altertums (vol. i: 2. p. 721) has been unable the result of the Cretan evidence, affords a certain 
to revise his views in this particular. The dying presumption of truth. 
cause is supported with natural constancy by Herr 





T. W. ALLEN 


The word-stock of Homer agrees, as everyone knows, with two widely 
separated representatives of this language, Arcadian and Cyprian ; sporadic termina. 
tions such as gvAaxeoan, xexAryyovres, €upevar, Which used to be regarded as palpable 
Aeolic, are due to the Achaean element in the original continental language: 
other features, a (in aos), ou-, -AA-, are held in common with the most northerly 
representative of ‘Ionian,’ Attic; and vocalised digamma (av, ev), the old 
infallible token of Aeolic, is at least partly panhellenic (Solmsen, Griech. Laut 
u. Verslehre, p. 168). 
the sea, proceeded along the path of change (due in the first instance to the 
intonation of the half-Carian children) which led to the inscriptions of the 6th 
and 5th century. The stage of this development which we find in the poems 
(a stage which Zenodotus wished to carry further) gives a terminus ante quem 
for the composition, by the father of the sons of Homer, who lived in Chios 
After this date, early 
in colonial history, no organic changes were made in the language, or organic 
additions to the text. Surface-change of speech, and rhapsodic and scribal 
licence played over it until the invention of printing; but the genius of Homer 


This Pelasgo-Achaean tongue, when transported across 


and enjoyed the use of his eyes, of the forty-eight books. 


canonized, as a whole, the work of art he had created out of Saga. In the way 
of this or a similar view stood many formal and metrical enormities; these Mr. 
Agar seeks to remove in this excellent book. Before I scrutinise it in detail | 
am bound to notice three general defects: inordinate length, an English hardly 
up to the level of the subject, and a humour not always easy to follow. Where 
art and language are in question, these qualities are not unimportant. 
Homeric metrical phenomena turn mainly on the results of the disappearance 
of the digamma and upon Hiatus Licitus. The former question has solidified of 
late; the inscriptions at one end give us definite evidence that so many words 
bore this letter, and Kretschmer’s investigations shew that the original Asiatic 
Ionians possessed it; at the other, papyrus at length lets us see the process by 
which the hiatuses consequent on its disappearance were filled. The question 
which still remains is whether this consonant had less metrical force than other 
consonants, and whether this force varied with the foot. A doctrine on this 
subject has been built up by Hartel, Schulze, Solmsen and Sommer (G/offa i. 2) 
Mr. Agar does not state his attitude to this semi-vocalic letter in thesi, and 
when he publishes his companion volume on the Iliad we shall be interested 
to see if he writes ro xpyyvo vFeiras in obedience to the doctrine of ‘ Schallstarke. 
His objection to ot watrpos pmev és olkov B52, é&vOa pmev erraeres mevov euTedor 
eluara 8° aici 259, @xe0’ du’ ’Arpeldnow és “IAcov p04, didagauev épryaterta 
X 422, ef Ti mor etror OI, unre Tis oiknwy m 302, seems to shew that he thinks 
(with the reviewer) the doctrine artificial, and that the digamma in its origin 
was a real consonant producing ordinary consonantal effects in metre. (Hence 
I may say I printed 1530 mroniropBov oiKad ixeOat, regarding this in view 
éparewés and dpyevvds, efade and de, the Homenc 
question on its chronological side were settled. 


1 Had we the information to enable us to say at 
what period the Achaeo-Ionian language of Ionia 
said wa:jwy and Maydwr, vynvel and Navoixda, 
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of the variant -cov and « 504 as another exception to Wernicke’s Law).! As neat 
alterations to preserve digamma I quote A561, «419, v 260, and especially 


a 259 efaviovr "Equpngs Tapa *TAov Mepuepisao for ef ‘Equpne aviovTa Tap *TAov 


Mepuepidao. Mr. Agar does not condescend to quote the justification. It is 
Z493. Ongthe other hand one may doubt ové’ arorita for ovdé ror’ iva B 203, 


émei TOO ‘erat aivws for ered w ep ib. 325 (? eel vw itera cl. K 105 dca mov va 
ééArera), the removal of eizare 3’ eicw after aodXees y 427, and the substitution 
of aperOa for idérOar y 233 (€ 209, 220); ixéoOa: is attested a21, 8 152. 

Hiatus undetermined by a lost consonant, or as it is commonly called, 
Hiatus Licitus, is in a much more uncertain position. The Greek ear was 
sensitive to hiatus, in prose as well as verse; what account can be given 
and 


Ahrens collected the usage (of the vulgate) and laid down as rules that the 


of the growth of hiatus, if it is unoriginal, in heroic verse? Hoffmann 


most frequent hiatuses were legitimate. We require a more organic theory. 
Did the disappearance of the digamma perhaps produce other hiatuses, by 
analogy? But the rhapsodes and scribes went all lengths to close up digamma- 
hiatuses with y’ and 7, exactly as Mr. Agar fills hiatus liciti, Did then the 
Greek ear really permit gaps at certain places in the hexameter and not at 
others? If so the reasons must be phonetic; and this is the defect I find 
in Mr. Agar’s treatment. He tilts at innumerable lines and rearranges them 
with inexhaustible resource: but I do not gather what position he holds—some 
hiatuses clearly he approves of (éy voorw amoXovro 6497), or even creates 
(ev mediw amo y 260)—nor the major premiss he assumes. The method in such 
a case must be deductive, otherwise the instances are only so many particulars, 
and to rewrite an hexameter is child’s play to Mr. Agar, as to put Ionic 
into Aeolic was to Fick. Where the line when rewritten gets rid of another 
and a different difficulty, the force of the proof is lifted a degree. Mr. Agar 
shews great skill in effecting such coincidences: #290 aA’ KxaTyxicrat docov 
Tupos ker’ aurun—the good form «xaryeikiora: removes the gap; «185 vija 
kaTarTncov iva vwitépny Om’ axovoys, the transposition of fva and é7’ both relieves 
the hiatus and gives the digamma its proper force: but in many other passages 
the difficulty other than the hiatus (or lengthening by position) seems imaginary : 
= ta” ws Thy Au méAayos aveuor pepov évOa xai eva 

Mr. Agar reads év weAayeoo’, which fills the gap: but when he says év is more 
true of the raft he contradicts the poet, whose comparison is expressed in 
terms, Gu mediov the thistledown, du méAayos the raft. «209 éy déwas eumAnoas 
Waros ava etkoot werpa: to get rid of -ros ava Mr. Agar reads déwp, saying that 
idaros ava eixoot werpa has no ‘suitable sense at all.’ But the sense of ava 
is the same with dédwp as with ddaros. (Mr. Agar’s interpretation of uérpa is 
clearly right.) Again, 613, whatever the difficulties of d: xeivov TeAau@va & 
eyxarOero réxvy, they are not removed by writing dAog for é7; «390 évOad’ 

1 Restated by Sommer, G/ofta i. 2. 146 sqq. 
NO. XI. VOL, III. 
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the archbishop ; but on the first occasion the matter was referred to the king and 
the offer refused unless the Persian king came himself and made a treaty, 
A second attempt to bribe the archbishop was more successful and he let the 
youth go secretly, giving out that he had died in captivity. Soon after his 
release the Persians renewed their attacks on Roman territory; and in the first 
battle there was the dead man fighting in the front ranks of the enemy. He 
was again captured, questioned, and the archbishop’s treachery discovered, 
Diocletian questioned the archbishop who still asserted that Nicomedes had 
died; and, when challenged to take an oath to that effect publicly at high 
mass, he did so. Nicomedes was produced to refute him; and Diocletian, 
finding that the "God whom he had previously worshipped did not punish 
perjury as summarily as he wished, slew the archbishop, abjured Christianity 
and began his persecution of the Christians. 

Though I am far from asserting that events happened as here recorded, 
the monk’s account is not entirely unsupported by history. There was war 
with Narses, king of Persia, in 296-297 A.D.; and, though the Romans under 
Galerius were badly defeated in the first year, in the second they captured 
not one son only but several of Narses’ wives and children. The captives, we 
are told, were conveyed to a place of safety; and, considering the importance 
of Antioch, it is by no means unlikely that that place was Antioch. There is 
then no inherent improbability in the tale that a relative of the Persian king 
was entrusted to the archbishop of Antioch, and that he betrayed his trust. 
Nor is the little known of Cyril, who was archbishop at the time, inconsistent 
with that supposition. He was imprisoned in 297 A.D., the very year in which 
the capture of important Persian hostages took place; and the reasons of his 
imprisonment are nowhere clearly stated. Of course the persecution is hinted 
at, but the persecution did not begin till six years later. If his imprisonment 
was really an unmerited foretaste of it, then one would have expected his 
glory to be all the greater, as one of the first of the martyrs; yet there seem 
to have been grave doubts whether he could be regarded as a martyr at all, 
though he died in prison in 300 A.D. Altogether the silence of the Christian 
writers who mention Cyril is suspicious; and the very unlikeliness of a libel 
on a church dignitary by a hagiographical writer is the strongest argument in 
defence of the Coptic monk’s statement.2, The date and the place are equally 
favourable. Antioch lay in Galerius’ province; and, if he were hostile to the 
Christians, the treachery of its archbishop would supply him with the very 
argument most likely to win Diocletian’s acceptance of his views. 


E. O. WINSTEDT. 


1 The archbishop is generally nameless in the texts, 2Peeters in the Amalecta Bollandiana (xxvii. 
though once or twice he is called Gaius or Acacius, Bruxelles, 1908, pp. 69-73) regards the story as a0 
neither of whom were archbishops at that date. attack on the Chalcedonian clergy, though the events 
Cyril must be intended. took place long before the council of Chalcedon. 
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AGAR’S HOMERICA. 


Mr. AGAR has collected his adversaria on the Odyssey which have been 
enjoying cold storage these many years in the blue depths of the /ournal of 
Philology, and increased them by about three-quarters. He has produced a 
very interesting and valuable book, the most important contribution to the 
linguistic history of the Homeric text that has been made for a long time. 
Mr. Agar holds that the language of Homer represents the original ‘ Achaean’ 
speech, and that its abnormalities in vocabulary, word-formation and metre are 
the result of natural unforced processes of transmission. This position, held 
by so well equipped and so trenchant an investigator as Mr. Agar, is reassuring. 
It does not involve any of the mythological factors of the Higher or the Lower 
Criticism still recommended among us by Mr. Leaf, Father Browne and Mr. 
Verrall—Pisistratus, Onomacritus, the Ionian conquest of Smyrna, the Thessalian 
Iliad, the original Achilleis——and disagrees with Professor Murray’s sinister 
diagnosis ‘clear away the Attic surface and there rises beneath another surface 
with another set of corruptions, where Ionic rhapsodes have introduced just 
the same elements of confusion into an Aeolic or at least a pre-Ionic language.' 
The confusion of tongues is deep down in the heart of the Homeric dialect, 
and no surgery in the world can cut beneath it’ (Rise of the Greek Epic p. 214). 
The last ten years’ work in Comparative Philology (especially Kretschmer’s 
researches K.Z, xxxi. 1898, G/otta i. 1907) has made it clearer and clearer 
that the rule-of-thumb for distinguishing the historical non-Dorian dialects does 
not apply to the heroic and post-heroic age, and that the terms ‘Aeolic’ and 
‘Ionic’ in their usual sense should disappear from the history of Homer. 
The Homeric tongue derives directly from the pre-colonial language of Greece 
wherein two elements are discernible, the original Ionian (or Pelasgian) and 
the Achaean or North-Greek which overlaid it.” 


‘Mr. Murray hedges. The AeolicIliadisnow given PP. Cauer in the second edition of his Grundfragen 
up even by the wieslle garde (e.g. by Bechtel, acc. to der Homerkritik. 
Glotta i. 4. 373). With it goes all relation between *The question is naturally far from settled, but the 
Greek epos and the Thessalian race whether of coincidence of the linguistic strata of Kretschmer 
Europe or Asia. Neither direct tradition nor the (1 Ionian or Pelasgic, 2 Achaean, 3 Dorian) with the 
subject of the poems supports such a connection. same strata inferred on ethnological grounds by Ridge- 
Herr E. Meyer in the last edition of his Geschichte way, and demanded by Mackenzie (8.S.A. xiii.) as 
des Altertums (vol. i. 2. p. 721) has been unable the result of the Cretan evidence, affords a certain 
to revise his views in this particular. The dying presumption of truth. 
cause is supported with natural constancy by Herr 








T. W. ALLEN 


The word-stock of Homer agrees, as everyone knows, with two widely 
separated representatives of this language, Arcadian and Cyprian ; sporadic termina- 
tions such as guAakeoat, KexAnyovres, Eujevat, Which used to be regarded as palpable 
Aeolic, are due to the Achaean element in the original continental language. 
other features, a (in aos), ou-, -AA-, are held in common with the most northerly 
representative of ‘Ionian,’ Attic; and vocalised digamma (av, ev), the old 
infallible token of Aeolic, is at least partly panhellenic (Solmsen, Griech. Laut 
u. Verslehre, p. 168). This Pelasgo-Achaean tongue, when transported across 
the sea, proceeded along the path of change (due in the first instance to the 
intonation of the half-Carian children) which led to the inscriptions of the 6th 
and 5th century. The stage of this development which we find in the poems 
(a stage which Zenodotus wished to carry further) gives a terminus ante quem 
for the composition, by the father of the sons of Homer, who lived in Chios 
and enjoyed the use of his eyes, of the forty-eight books.’ After this date, early 
in colonial history, no organic changes were made in the language, or organic 
additions to the text. Surface-change of speech, and rhapsodic and scribal 
licence played over it until the invention of printing; but the genius of Homer 
canonized, as a whole, the work of art he had created out of Saga. In the way 
of this or a similar view stood many formal and metrical enormities; these Mr. 
Agar seeks to remove in this excellent book. Before I scrutinise it in detail | 
am bound to notice three general defects: inordinate length, an English hardly 
up to the level of the subject, and a humour not always easy to follow. Where 
art and language are in question, these qualities are not unimportant. 

Homeric metrical phenomena turn mainly on the results of the disappearance 
of the digamma and upon Hiatus Licitus. The former question has solidified of 
late; the inscriptions at one end give us definite evidence that so many words 
bore this letter, and Kretschmer’s investigations shew that the original Asiatic 
Ionians possessed it; at the other, papyrus at length lets us see the process by 
which the hiatuses consequent on its disappearance were filled. The question 
which still remains is whether this consonant had less metrical force than other 
consonants, and whether this force varied with the foot. A doctrine on this 
subject has been built up by Hartel, Schulze, Solmsen and Sommer (G/0/fa i. 2), 
Mr. Agar does not state his attitude to this semi-vocalic letter in thesi, and 
when he publishes his companion volume on the Iliad we shall be interested 
to see if he writes ro xpyyyvo vFeiras in obedience to the doctrine of ‘ Schallstarke: 
His objection to of warpos mev és olxov B52, &vOa ev éwrraeres pevov euredor 
eluara 6 aiei 1259, wxeO’ du’ ’Arpeidnow és “IXcov p 104, didagauev epyaterba 
X 422, ef Ti mor erat Wr QI, unre Tis oiKnwy m® 302, seems to shew that he thinks 
(with the reviewer) the doctrine artificial, and that the digamma in its origin 
was a real consonant producing ordinary consonantal effects in metre. (Hence 
I may say I printed «530 mronimopOov oixad ixeo Oa, regarding this in view 


éparewés and dpyevvds, eSade and Ade, the Homenc 
question on its chronological side were settled. 


1 Had we the information to enable us to say at 
what period the Achaeo-Ionian language of Ionia 
said wa:jwy and Maydwy, wnvel and Navoixda, 
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of the variant -cov and « 504 as another exception to Wernicke’s Law).' 


neat 


alterations to preserve digamma I quote A561, «419, v 260, and especially 


a 259 eLavovr ‘Eqvpns rapa ”IXov Mepuepidao for é€ "Egiipns auovra rap “ldo 


Mepuepidao. Mr. Agar does not condescend to quote the justification. It is 
Z493. Ongthe other hand one may doubt ovd’ arorira for ovdé ror iva B 203, 


émei TOO tera aivws for é€mwet w ep ib. 325 (2 eed vw ilera cl. K 105 dca ov via 
eeAmerat), the removal of eivare 6 cicw after aor Xées y 427, and the substitution 
of apes Oat for idéaOar Y 233 (€ 209, 220); ixeoOa is attested a 21, 6 152. 

Hiatus undetermined by a lost consonant, or as it is commonly called 
Hiatus Licitus, is in a much more uncertain position. The Greek ear was 
sensitive to hiatus, in prose as well as verse; what account can be given 
of the growth of hiatus, if it is unoriginal, in heroic verse? Hoffmann and 
Ahrens collected the usage (of the vulgate) and laid down as rules that the 
most frequent hiatuses were legitimate. We require a more organic theory. 
Did the disappearance of the digamma perhaps produce other hiatuses, by 
analogy? But the rhapsodes and scribes went all lengths to close up digamma- 
Did then the 


Greek ear really permit gaps at certain places in the hexameter and not at 


hiatuses with y' and 7, exactly as Mr. Agar fills hiatus liciti. 
others? If so the reasons must be phonetic; and this is the defect I find 
in Mr. Agar’s treatment. He tilts at innumerable lines and rearranges them 
with inexhaustible resource: but I do not gather what position he holds—some 
hiatuses clearly he approves of (€y vootw amoAovro 6497), or even creates 
(ev rediw amo y 260)—nor the major premiss he assumes. The method in such 
a case must be deductive, otherwise the instances are only so many particulars, 
and to rewrite an hexameter is child’s play to Mr. Agar, as to put Ionic 
into Aeolic was to Fick. Where the line when rewritten gets rid of another 
and a different difficulty, the force of the proof is lifted a degree. 
shews great skill in effecting such coincidences: #290 aAX’ KatyKtcTat doco 
uw 155 


Mr. Agar 
tupos ixer’ auvrun—the good form xarpyeikiora: removes the gap; ving 
kaTagTncov va vwirépny Om axoveys, the transposition of tva and dz’ both relieves 
the hiatus and gives the digamma its proper force: but in many other passages 
the difficulty other than the hiatus (or lengthening by position) seems imaginary : 


eg. € 330 . ‘ -~ ae , = bi 
ws Thv Gu mwedAayos aveucr Pepov evOa cai eva 

Mr. Agar reads év meXayeoo’, which fills the gap: but when he says éy is more 
true of the raft he contradicts the poet, whose comparison is expressed in 
terms, Gu zediov the thistledown, du méAayos the raft. «209 &y déwas eumdAnoas 
Waros ava eixoot perpa: to get rid of -ros ava Mr. Agar reads ddwp, saying that 
iaros ava eixoot werpa has no ‘suitable sense at all.’ But the sense of ava 
is the same with déwo as with vdatos. (Mr. Agar’s interpretation of uérpa is 
clearly right.) Again, \ 613, whatever the difficulties of S¢ xewov TeAauava & 
eyxarOero réxvp, they are not removed by writing dAog for é7; 390 évOad’ 

1 Restated by Sommer, G/otfa i. 2. 146 sqq. 
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ayerpouevot, addr’ éx peyapoo exacros Mr. Agar emends of @ éx, saying 
‘clearly the possessive pronoun cannot be omitted here.’ This is only a case 
of the uniformity which is his guiding principle; and who would omit 039 to 
put in aA\’? Another case is 865, where to avoid zepixriovas avOpwrous he 
writes wepixtiovwv ; the same two remarks apply. Uniformity again is the only 
excuse for writing é6¢pa xe Oaccov urex for Oppa taxiora Urex y175. In 6141 
€oixota de yeverOa the difficulty of interpretation which justifies the alteration 
eoixotas is wholly imaginary. 

It is also to be noted that Mr. Agar will have nothing of hiatus or position 
before an aspirate, not even where the aspirate represents a sigma or perhaps 
a digamma: so e265 (€repov) n 125, 0262, x 41 (ounv), 432, u 335, 51, 140, 251 
(adsevs), v 128, £522, wil, p206, o 251, v 109, w58 (arioo) «44 (drTi), 8 430 
(67a weapon, Waffen), 661 (eipyooueO’). More flagrant is his neglect of F 
in «6 &€ wev Ovyarepes, EE viees nBwwvres and yx 252 adr’ ayeO of EF rpwrov 
axovricad’, where Mr. Agar emends adda € otov mpwrov, with the remark which 
I am still pondering ‘the two last letters of ofov (-o0) may have been mistaken 
for the sign of the number six.’ Besides hiatus there are three features of 
Homeric syntax on which Mr. Agar wages relentless war; unemphatic avros, 
the article, and the conditional optative without xe or av. None of them can 
be discussed in detail here. They all fall under the same determining condition: 
to what stage in the Greek tongue do we assign the language of Homer? 
The data are these: in the 5th century avros is both emphatic (zpse, zdem) and 
unemphatic (zs); the article is article only, with a few exceptional survivals; 
the pure optative does not imply condition. In the vulgate Homer auros is 
usually emphatic, in a minority of cases unemphatic ; 0 9 ro is usually adjectival, 
in a minority of cases articular; the pure conditional optative is found. A process 
therefore is plain, but are we to assume Homer's period was one before the 
process had commenced? Unless we do, and I do not know what the proof 
is, Homer’s period is only another stage, earlier, but a stage. Mr. Agar’s 
reconstructions are good as a demonstration how the various modernisations 
might have taken place in a primaeval epic poem, not that they did take place in 
Homer. I may notice that while the development given to the sense of avros and 
6 4 To agrees with the general tendency of language, that of pure conditional 
optative taking the place of conditional optative with xey contradicts them. 

Mr. Agar’s engine, by which he removes all these rocks of offence, is 
uniformity, avadoyia; and his system of crushing the minority by the majority 
supplies the most general objection which may be taken to his book. It is true 
that recurring formulae, combinations and collocations of words have their 
maximum of effect in epos; but in Homer we are not dealing with natural 
My impression is that Mr. Agar 
The argument is 


Saga; conscious art is plain everywhere. 
puts Homer in a strait-waistcoat such as artist never wore. 
often merely numerical ; 418 six éy tax’ expel three 6m ap’, and avoid a hiatus 
(though in arsi): but how, ray’ being original everywhere, did ap’ with its 
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hiatus get in in three cases? A quoi bon?! But there is perhaps no direct 
evidence to show what amount of uniformity an artist of -1000-900 B.C. observed. 
We may judge Mr. Agar’s method better by the losses it entails. He extirpates 
the following: Oins 8 367, émmpihoa 164, watin «78, iuepoes « 398, werecOw 
«505, orpepedivnev II 792, axnpror «98, mpoBorov uw 251, crepera v 262, rpoppwv 
fem. v 359, xnpo®% p 458, ro wéAav dpvos E12, pudov 0 426, relv oO117, ayporat 
0117, Oepéw p22, Epxiov o 102, audovdis p 237, mopoevta o 298, aivoraly o 201, 
abe’ o 353, Ofvoevra T 33, epeOitw +744, daxpuytAWew TI12I1, Aawy (part.) 7 228, 
dpwperar T 524, reion v 23, oreivos x 460, UmepixTaivovTo Vy 3, evwradiws Yr 94, avxuets 
w 250, €evin w 285, 314; gen. with ricacOa y 206, Ovuos as subject «415, To 
uev=primum XA 363, «éAAw intransitive «49, gen. with verbs of hearing «456. 
This list is not exhaustive, but no one I think who reads it will avoid the 
conclusion that the cacoethes analogiae is exhibited on a rather large scale. 
To save such a massacre the Pergamenes laid down the other principle, avwuaXia ; 
and in a period which gives us nothing but Homer and a few more thousand 
hexameters until 550 B.C., this must be held to; we must not trifle with the 
survivals of five centuries of Greek at the bidding of Homeric uniformity. 

I pass to matters of perhaps more general interest. Where Mr. Agar’s 
method allows him to respect the text he is a good exegete. His interpretations 
of y 140, 6 684, e 421, € 289, 8 121, A 338, 584, uw 422, r 41, 181, p 26 are unice verae. 
His conjectures, which are few, are less acceptable: 767 yepaeoo. for re cai éorw 
(re kat €oriv itself is doomed),? 044 gnAncera for dyAnoerat, K 10 wepirrevaxi€er’ 
avry (no better than the old avdy), p 544 wxureAns, g 10 EAxy (in Mr. Verrall’s 
vein), ¢ 26 ouoroBpos, 93 evar’ 'Oducy éFeFioxey for evwradiws eoiderxev, Yr 233 
évyouevorcoe for vynxouevorct. Unfavourable specimens of exegesis are found at 
6244 dauaccas, v 209 vrocraxvoito (very bad), x 251 uAX ayel’ of & mpwrov 
axovricatT, 302 vedea mrwocovea, $402 ToccovTov duijotos, w 231 Ounov aétwv 
(very bad), w 377 axrnv ynreipoo (Mr. Agar should have read further in Bérard). 
Some passages may be considered in detail. 


a226 eiAamivn ne yauos; eet ovK Epavos Tade y’ eoriv: 

This we are told is a scholion: it is odd that it fell into an hexameter. 
There is no other case. 

B26 ovre rol’ nuerépn ayopn yever’ ovre Odwxos. 

Otre Ogutores Mr. Agar. But does he cut out dpowvres whenever he meets 
it? Odwxos is an ordinary case of Zerdehnung or diectasis (restated by Ehrlich, 
Rh. Mus. 1908, 107 sq.). 

y 136 ‘the bastard form aimjy should be removed in favour of aim.’ A 
hard sentence: woAAds woAvs, mpaos mpNs, Nulooos Hurovs. 

y 259 GAN apa Tov ye KuUves TE Kai olwvoi KatédaYvay 
Keiuevov ev mrediw éexas aGoTeos— 


1The unlikelihood of change from the supposed 2Query wepl xijpe rerlunral re xa éoroi. 


original holds in many cases: ¢€.g. \ 257, 273, € 214. 
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“Aoteos as Mr. Agar says and the sense shews is right, not apyeos: the latter 
was brought by exas from I 246, 699, w37. His azo is easy, but still as Eds 
must have been a long time in the line to make apyeos the vulgate, Bekker's 
exa deserves consideration, though the comparative philologers, ignavum pecus, 
have ignored it. 

6514 sq. Agamemnon’s nostos. It is strange that Mr. Agar, like a simple 
Higher Critic, thinks Ag. was ‘driven: by a storm to the extremity of the 
promontory of Argolis’ (he cannot mean Argolis); takes out v. 520 div de Geo, 
ovpov orpewav cai oad tkovro, and makes Ag. journey to Mycenae over /and 
And what did he do with his ships, treasure and captives? There is no irony 
in amjuwv, grim or otherwise. The usual storm off Malea caught Ag., as it 
caught Menelaus and Odysseus, but as the wind turned he was able to continue 


round the Peloponnese to Lechaeum. 


p. 73 ‘the modernising process, guided by the intuitive vox populi (sic)— 
is likely to have been applied more freely to the text of the Odyssey than of 
the Iliad because of the greater popularity of the more romantic and adventurous 
poem. Where is the evidence for the greater popularity of the Odyssey? 


e ) e , Sg I ~ tat ow 
7 130 n O eTe pwlev ur avAngs OVOOV inet 
apos domov UnAov, 00ev Udpevovto moXTaL. 
Mr. Agar’s remarks on zpos may pass, but he has an odd idea of Alcinous 


’ 


water supply. must have decorated the yard. 
What a sight! 
or at most a tank and a step. The water went on into the house, as Mr. Agar 


says, and Galen will tell him what became of it: xvi. 360 (Kuhn) garden air 


‘A piece of ornamental water 
Nothing more than a wooden or brick pipe and a cock is wanted, 


° e % ‘ , e ‘ ‘ ‘ . , , , . ‘ 

is bad, dia rous oxeTovs, ws Ta ToAAG ToS aToTaToUs ExxaBaipovTas Eis ToVS 
, 4 4 , a av 

KyTOUS, Kal Thy meyaAnyv dvTwQar. 

‘a later correption’? Is 


t 196 
xpuaeos the same? 


Bnv' atap atyeov acxov. Why is atyeov 
I may notice Mr. Agar preserves his old aversion to €ap, 
Gveap, oreap, dpeap, in which I believe him to be alone. Surely Herodian’s 
observation that the stem before -ap is long, as far as it applies to these words, 


is only a codification of vulgate epic usage. 


630 ev orecot yAadupoiot AiAaiomevn TrOTW elvat 

This verse is absent in most MSS., Mr. Agar condemns it, but unable to 
do without it, composes another in its place. Its absence is due to homoeoteleuton 
with 32. 

A 600 cata 6 idpws 
Eppeev ex pedewr, Kovin O €K KpaTos Opwpet. 

Mr. Agar objects to éx xparos because ‘the dust really does not rise from 
his head but from the ground.’ A loose boulder rolling down a hill does not 
produce dust. When an elderly man like Sisyphus takes very violent exercise, 
his body drips, and a column of steam rises perpendicularly from his head. 


This cloud is the xovin. 
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> ] s ° ‘ ‘ , ~ , , 
A 423 auTup €ywW TOTL yan xXElpas aeipwry 


BadXAov aroOvjcxwy repi paryavo. 


What Agamemnon did is plain; he clutched the blade. 


At the inquest on 


a moneylender murdered in his shop in Shaftesbury Avenue reported in the 
Daily Telegraph of Nov. 10, 1908, the medical evidence ran: ‘the wounds on the 
deceased’s hand were probably due to his having caught hold of the knife.’ 
He was gasping on the dazedov after the unequal fight of 6530 sqq., and 
Clytemnestra came round to finish him off. Iori yaiy is left with daeipwy, 
the place of action of which it defines: ‘I lifted my hands on the ground.’ 
Perhaps év yain Or ex yyaings would have been easier, but it is too much to say 
that zori is impossible in this sense. (’Aeipwy indeed might be neuter, like ézaei pag 
Herod. ii. 162, aipovca Xen. An. i. 5. 3; but this is a greater assumption.) 


7158 ty 8 ap emi dpeci Once Oea yavkamis ’AOjvy 

xovpn Ikapioto repippov IInveXo7reiy 

uunoriperot pavnvac Orws TeTacee wardioTa 

Ounov uvnornpov. 

Persuaded that zreracese must mean ‘reveal, 
The 
meaning is clearly ‘excite, stimulate’ (avaorjoces mpos emOuuiay schol.), ordinarily 
given by a word literally meaning ‘stretch,’ to which ‘spread’ is related in the 


Mr. Agar is not happy here. 
disclose, he introduces éragee (as he introduces érafw for épeOikw ‘r 44). 


order of ideas (7wéraocav and rawecay are v.ll. in the literal sense). ’Exzeravvupe 
is found tropically in later Greek, and éxzrereracpevos is a v.l. on exreTatraypuevos 
«327. The gloss OéAfee gives the sense, and is repeated to describe the result 
of the stratagem 282. 

Mr. Agar’s remark on 693 ‘smirking hypocrisy’ betrays a fundamental mis- 
apprehension of heroic character; those on Z273 an unfamiliarity with Greek 
punctuation (how should a hyperbaton be indicated except by two colons?) ; 
and I am dumb before the observation on o 192 xaAXet uev of tpwTa TpotwraTu 
kata xaOnpev ‘it is not only that «aXe is as Fick says mirum unguentum, 
it seems rather to be a sort of modern totlet-soap. Toilet-soap! or an ornamental 
water? It is true the notion started from antiquity (vwy ta uvpa schol. min.) 
and was adopted by Voss, to whom Liddell and Scott with great propriety 
oppose xadXet te crit Gov. 
manus meas in innocentia, thinks he uses an antiseptic or an enamel. 


Mr. Agar however, when the priest says ‘lavabo 


T. W. ALLEN. 
Queen's College, Oxford. 


‘This motive I have so far been unable to find 
A victim clutching the arm of 


his murderer, is frequent. So isa victim clutching a 


on works of art. blade or spear driven into his body. 








WENGER'S LEGAL REPRESENTATION IN THE PAPYRI. 


Die Stellvertretung im Rechte der Papyrit. Von L. WENGER. Teubner: Leipzig 
1906. 8vo. Pp. vi+278. M. 8. 


THE legal side of Graeco-Roman papyri, in whose discovery and publication 
British scholars have taken a leading part, has unhappily been hitherto almost 
completely neglected in this country. Continental jurists have, however, been 
more alive to their opportunities, and have been rapidly turning the new material 
to account in a long series of articles and monographs, of which Prof. Wenger’ 
book is one of the most recent and important. It contains an elaborate study, 
based on the documents available down to the end of 1905, of the representation 
of one person by another in public and private affairs. Representation of 
the state and other corporate bodies by officials, and of one official by another, 
is treated in the first main section, which will be of especial value to papyrologists. 
A shorter but adequate discussion of representation in legal processes follows; 
and the concluding portion of the volume is devoted to delegation in private 
business. It is in these two latter sections that what is the main problem of 
the treatise arises, namely whether in the provincial law of Egypt under Roman 
tule ‘direct representation’ (ze. the action of A ex professo on behalf of B) 
was recognised in obligatory transactions. Theoretically such representation 
was excluded by Roman civil law; but in practice Wenger holds that it was 
admitted, and his view certainly seems to be substantiated by the papyri. It 
is a fine point, which the lawyers must be left to settle: Mitteis (Zeztschr. de 
Savigny-Stiftung 1907, pp. 478 sqq.) still entertains doubts on the subject. 
But a layman can appreciate our author’s industry in the collection of his 
materials, and his admirable arrangement and presentation of them. He is 
rarely to be detected in an oversight such as that on p. 174, where he suggests 
that the names of women’s guardians were sometimes entered on an official 
register: the false reading in a-Vienna papyrus on which that inference is based 
has been corrected more than once (cf. Gott. gel. Anzeigen 1897, No. 6, and 
P. Oxy. ii. p. 239). 


ARTHUR S. HUNT. 
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GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS IN SYRIA. 


Greek and Latin Inscriptions in Syria: E. Littmann and W. K. Prentice. 


(1) Section A. 1. Ammonitis. 
Section B._ 1. ‘Ala, Kasr ibn Wardan. 
(2) Part III. N. Central Syria, Palmyra, Hauran. 
( Heinemann.) 


W. K. Prentice. 


IT is a little difficult to realize the relation of these two books. The volume 
(2) which contains the inscriptions of N. Central Syria, Palmyra, and the Hauran 
does not correspond exactly with either section of the scheme proposed for 
publication (prospectus, p. viii): the pamphlet (1) contains one part of each 
section. No doubt these are meant finally to be bound with the remaining 
parts of both sections, A and B; but then the geographical arrangement will 
be less clear than it might be. In the pamphlet a few Hebrew inscriptions 
have been included. 

All the classical inscriptions are late, but they often throw light on history, 
religion, and social conditions. More than a hundred of those in Mr. Prentice’s 
volume (2) are definitely dated: they fall into two groups, A.D. 60-250 and 
324-609, and most of the others can be placed in one or other group. 
The ancient religions survived through the first two centuries of our era, and 
probably later. Most of the deities have Greek names, but some are non-Greek 
(as the watrpwo @eoi, Zeus Madbachos, and Selamanes, compare the Assyrian 
Shalmanu): the sun and moon occur, both named and in effigy, and there 
is an altar before a beautiful Greek temple, marking the site of an ancient 
‘high place,’ the deity of which is called Zeis Bwyuds. So MadS8axos is probably 
the Syriac madbah, ‘altar. From the fourth century begin the Christian churches, 
and the inscriptions are Christian in character. Some of these inscriptions contain 
scraps of ritual hymns and the like, and they occasionally have a bearing on 
theological controversy: thus the monophysite phrase oravpw6eis di muas is 
added to the trisagion (No. 6). Parts of the liturgy are found on tombs 
and over the doorways of dwelling-houses; and many of the texts also 
found may have been in the Syrian liturgy. These inscriptions often are of 
considerable length. A list of the liturgical and scriptural texts is given in 
the introduction to the volume (2). Disks and symbols, crosses, sacred mono- 
grams and the like, are very common, and seem to have been used for some 
Magical power that should be in them; they have parallels in charms and 
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amulets otherwise known, and indeed some of them are still used by the modern 
Greeks. The symbols are often esoteric and recondite; such as the use of 
numerals to replace a phrase whose letters had the same numerical value. Thus 
pr€ = $35 =Kipe, 20+ 400+ 100+ 1045; again, XMI, interpreted by Waddington 
as X(ptotros) M(apias) [(ewnOeis)—a phrase found elsewhere on a dwelling-house— 
may be dyewos o Oeos, the beginning of the trisagion (1+3+5+10+70+ 200, 70, 
9+5+70+200=643=ymuy’). 
other phrases ; it may be considered doubtful in the last, because of the spelling 


This principle of the cryptogram is applied to 


(QYELOS. 

[he inscriptions are carefully edited. The most important are given in 
facsimile, or photograph from stone or squeeze: follows a transliteration with 
necessary supplements, a translation, and notes explaining them. References 
are given to previous editors or critics, if any. Architectural remains are some. 
times given in photograph, and there are descriptions, with measurements and 
plans, of ancient sites, so far as these bear on the inscriptions. 

The Latin inscriptions are mostly of familiar types, and illustrate the distri- 
bution of the army or of the Roman officials. Thus we find an ala Britannia 
in the Djebel Riha (131), and the Second Parthian legion “Severiana Pia Fidelis 
Felix Aeterna,” in Stratonicea in the third century (128). Julius Priscus, buried 
in the Hauran, is called Rector Ortentis (393). 


thus inscribed (187): 


’ 


A factory for wine and oil was 


nectareos succos, Baccheia munera, cernis, 
quae bitis genuit aprico sole refecta 


No. 10 of the pamphlet (1) apparently alludes to the transference of troops 
from Palestine to Arabia, and the rebuilding of the castra on the frontier: it 
mentions the legate Aurelius Aelius (Theo?), governor of Arabia between 253 
and 268. 

It remains to add that inscriptions of this date aré valuable as evidence 
of the popular language and pronunciation of the day. This branch of study 
has taken a new importance since popular Greek has been used to illustrate the 
Greek Bible. 


W. H. D. ROUSE. 
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RECENT CATALOGUES OF ITALIAN MUSEUMS. 


Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, im Auftrage und unter Mitwirkung 
des kaiserlich deutschen archaeologischen Instituts (romtsche Abteilung) 
beschrieben von WALTER AMELUNG. Berlin: In Kommission bei Georg 
Reimer. Vol. I., 1903; Vol. II, 1908. Text, 8vo, pp. x+935, 768. 
Plates, 4to, 121+83. M. 50 per vol. 


Guida illustrata del Museo Nazionale di Napoli; approvata dal Ministero della 
Pubblica Istruzione. Compilata da D. Bassi, E. GABricI, L. MARIANI, 
O. MARUCCHI, G. PATRONI, G. de PETRA, A. SOGLIANO; per cura di 
A. RUESCH. Naples: Richter & Co.; Munich: Buchholz, 1908. §8vo, 
pp. 500. 129 illustrations in the text. Lire 25. 


WHILST the larger museums of Northern Europe have issued, or are in process 
of issuing, catalogues of their art-treasures compiled by skilled workers, the 
great collections of Italy have long awaited the coming of a generation which 
should take stock of their inexhaustible riches. That the younger Italian 
archaeologists are well qualified to perform this task no one who is acquainted 
with their work will question; and the second of the books whose names 
appear at the head of this review is to be welcomed as giving proof of their 
activity. We doubt not that in due time the collections housed in the Baths 
of Diocletian—to which constant additions are being made—will be scientifically 
catalogued by members of its staff. But the museums which are not under 
national control provide a field for the activity of foreign scholars owing to the 
circumstances of their administration: and it was well that the German 
Archaeological Institute addressed itself to the Herculean task of cataloguing 
the sculptures of the Vatican. Its example, be it said, has been followed by a 
younger institution, the British School at Rome, which has in preparation a 
catalogue of the municipal collections of Rome, beginning with the Museo 
Capitolino. 

The cataloguing of the Vatican sculptures was not indeed the first work 
of the kind undertaken by the German Institute. Benndorf and Schéne had 
described the Lateran Museum, Schreiber the Villa Ludovisi, Matz and von 
Duhn the sculptures scattered in private collections or in public places of 
resort. But these tasks were of minor importance in comparison with that 
which was undertaken when the Vatican catalogue was commenced. The 
plan of collaboration was tried but found wanting: and it was not until 
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Amelung devoted himself to the work that real progress was made. Thirteen 
years after the decision of the governing body of the Institute to undertake 
the publication of the catalogue, which was taken in 1890, the first volume 
saw the light, to be followed five years later by a second, while a third will be 
needed to complete the work. 

The Institute are to be congratulated upon their choice. Amelung’s 
work is no ordinary catalogue, and its appearance marks an epoch. It enables 
us to measure the distance to which we have been carried by the movement 
initiated by Adolf Furtwangler, and to take stock of our position. Whatever 
the faults of Furtwangler’s method, whatever his hastiness in applying his 
principles to individual cases, often leading him to changes of opinion which 
created a sense of insecurity in his readers, he taught archaeologists to look 
behind the ‘marbles’ of the Roman collections to their Greek originals, and 
to approach them with the determination of tracing their descent, and thus 
recovering a lost world of Hellenic statuary. It is in this spirit that Amelung, 
too, approaches the works which he describes; but he has more caution than 
Furtwangler, he is far less dogmatic in utterance, and the splendid apparatus 
which he has helped to create and organise puts him in possession of the means 
of bringing to bear on doubtful points a mass of material for comparison which 
even Furtwangler could scarcely command. Of course the New Method has 
its defects as well as its qualities, and no one who makes use of it can hope 
to avoid them entirely. There is a pleasant vice described in the neo-Teutonic 
tongue as ‘ Attributionismus, which means the passion for labelling a statuary 
type with the name of a famous sculptor. It tends to bring discredit on the 
modern school, because the ‘attribution’ of, say one of the fifth-century Apollos 
by different archaeologists to Kritios and Nesiotes, Pythagoras, Myron, Calamis, 
and Phidias, suggests to the critic a reductio ad absurdum; and it throws a 
fierce glare upon those changes of opinion to which all flesh is heir. If a deter- 
mined attack is ever made upon the edifice erected by Furtwangler and the 
other critics of his epoch, Amelung will have furnished the enemy with some 
weapons which they will not be slow to use. Before the new school arose it 
was the orthodox doctrine that the original of the Apollo of the Belvedere was 
a work of the third century B.C., very probably in fact to be connected with the 
deliverance of Delphi from the Gauls. Then Franz Winter, on the ground of 
a supposed resemblance which it bore to the Ganymede of the Galleria dei 
Candelabri, undoubtedly a poor reproduction of a famous work of Leochares, 
‘discovered’ that the original of the Apollo was a fourth-century work, and 
was, in fact, to be ascribed to Leochares. And so matters rested until 1904, 
when Amelung, in the Revue archéologique, although explicitly disclaiming any 
desire to set up a new dogma in place of an old one, proposed to transfer 
the Apollo from Leochares to Euphranor. In the catalogue he writes that ‘a 
decision is for the moment impossible’; but the moment is already past, and 
in Ausonia (1908) p. 129 he returns to the view temporarily discarded. Again, 
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the ‘discovery’ of the Athena Lemnia of Phidias by Furtwangler was perhaps 
the most famous of the achievements embodied in the Metsterwerke der 
griechischen Plastik; but this pillar of the sanctuary has, even since the 
publication of the Vatican catalogue, been overthrown by Amelung himself.’ 
And there may be some who think that where conjecture is piled upon con- 
jecture, this shaking of the pillars may be the sign of impending collapse. 

Nevertheless, Amelung’s work is too securely based to perish in the 
wreck of ‘Attributionismus,’ if that catastrophe should supervene. He has 
a fine perception of ‘artistic individualities, and wisely refrains from attempt- 
ing in all cases to give them a name. The gradual emergence of such 
artistic personalities may be studied in his writing: for example, the group 
of sculptures centred about the Venus of Capua which Amelung singled out in 
the text to Brunn-Bruckmann’s publication of the ‘Caetani’ head of Aphrodite 
now reveals itself as the work of two sculptors closely akin in spirit, to one of 
whom, as Amelung thinks—and here he seems to tread on shakier ground— 
we owe the Maiden of Antium. Now the Vatican catalogue is, as was said 
above, something more than a catalogue, because, if it is carefully studied, it gives 
a general view of Greek sculpture due to a critic whose knowledge of the 
monuments is, if not unequalled, at least unsurpassed ; and it gives his view at 
certain stages of its development. There may be objectors who think that this 
impairs its usefulness as a catalogue, and no doubt it is true that the treatment 
of individual monuments is uneven and depends on the interest which their 
relation to problems of the moment excites in Amelung. But it makes the 
book absorbing in its interest: and of what catalogue can we say the same? 
Let the student who appreciates subtle argument and fine criticism read 
Amelung’s articles on the Apollo of the Belvedere, with its demonstration that 
the unsightly drapery is a copyist’s addition; on the Laocoon, whose proper 
restoration is indicated by Pollak’s discovery of a right arm belonging to a copy 
—the parallel drawn between the group and Christian paintings is instructive— 
and on the torso of Apollonius, of which Amelung ends by writing with candour 
and justice: ‘ Das Problem ist noch ungelést.’ 

One or two criticisms we are compelled to make. It is the duty of a cata- 
loguer to investigate the provenance of his monuments, and also to give a full 
bibliography with reference to early engravings, etc. Amelung clearly does not 
take a deep interest in this part of his work. If it were otherwise he would 
tell us that a bust of Sabina (Sala dei Busti, No. 359) was found by Gavin 
Hamilton at Civita Lavigna, with others now in the Capitoline Museum: they 
were found long before Hamilton’s time. Nor would he refer to a well-known 
collection of engravings on four separate occasions as (i.) Episcopius (Bishop) 
Icones; (ii.) Bisschop Signorum vetérum icones (1670-80); (iii.) Episcopius 
Signorum veterum tcones (1630) ; (iv.) Bisschop (Episcopius) Signorum veterum 
ones (gegen 1634): and omit all reference to the book on a fifth occasion 

1In Ocsterreichische Jahreshefie, vol. xi. 
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(No. 696)! 
this mechanical work.! 


We can only wish that he could have had a collaborator to do 
It is easy to see, moreover, that he has no special 
interest in iconography. He does not make portraits (such as the Pseudo-Seneca) 
the text for his discussions: and his Roman iconography is even a little per. 
We doubt if a genuine portrait of Nerva exists, and should have 
And in the Sala dei Bustj 


Nos. 350 and 360 seem to belong to the Flavian period, as Mr. Wace has 


functory. 
liked to see the point raised on vol. ii. No. rota. 
pointed out. To this view there is no reference. 

Of the new Guzde to the Naples Museum it is not possible here to speak at 
creat length. It will be useful—we may say indispensable—to the archaeo- 
logical student, and it is a great pity that it is so expensive. The compilers are 
scholars of high, in some cases of eminent, position, and their work is conscientious 
and reliable: they have, moreover, succeeded much better than might have 
been expected in compressing their descriptions within the modest limits assigned 
to them. It is of course Prof. Mariani’s section on Sculpture (exclusive of icono- 
graphy) which invites the closest comparison with Amelung’s work. It is 
evident that he has that work in view; some of the discussions in which (on rare 
occasions) he gives himself a little rein recall Amelung’s method of treatment: 
his knowledge is very wide, and his judgment is good. On the ‘documentary’ 
side his work is not impeccable. There is an inventory of the Farnese sculptures, 
made in 1796 and published in the Documenti inediti per servire alla Storia dei 
muset a Italta. 
he is not so consistent as he should be in this matter: he does mot, for example, 
note that the Aphrodite Callipygos (p. 105) is duly entered as No. 21. But 
his references leave much to be desired on the score of correctness; e.g. the 
note ‘ Diocument1) I(neditz) i p.190 n. 195’ is given both on No. 1, to which 
it could not apply, and on No. 226, to which it does apply, and it is the 
same with ‘D/ i p. 237,n. 54, wrongly identified with No. 217, but rightly 
so with No. 245. This should be set right. Signor Gdbrici, indeed, frankly 
discards the Farnese inventory in his iconographical section, which is by no 
means up to Prof. Mariani’s standard. Enough to say that he describes 
No. 883 as a bust of Scipio Africanus, without a hint that there are other 
theories as to the identification or interpretation of this and other like monu- 
ments: and he argues in favour of this identification from the presence of a 


But this inscription 


To this inventory Mariani generally gives references, though 


similar bust in the Museo Capitolino with an imscription. 
is, as all scholars know, a gross and palpable forgery. 
H. STUART JONES. 


Ottoboni-Fiano. But the report of its discovery in 
the sixteenth century, which he does not quote, speaks 
of it as found at some distance from the W. pier of 
the Arco di Portogallo ‘verso Propaganda,’ i.e. on 
the side remote from the Ara Pacis. 


1The results of accurate determination of pro- 
venance may be important. Amelung suggests that 
the pillar with three Horae in relief (Sala dei Busti, 
389) may have belonged to the Ara Pacis Augustae, 
on the ground of its provenance from the Palazzo 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


64. I. 


Rheinisches Museum, etc. 1909. 


R. Philippson, Zur Wrederherstellung von Philodems sog. Schrift epi onpeiwv Kat 
yer ewy, Is not sure about 
the onueiwv in the title assigned the work by Gomperz, thinking that @avrac.wv has some 
M. Stahl, Der Chor in den Froschen des Aristophanes. A 
In 372-381 the men sing 372- 
In 397-413 the first stanza is sung by the men, the second 


Attempts to restore many of the less certain passages. 
claim to consideration. Jf. 
chorus of men and women, present throughout the play. 
377 the women 378-381. 
by the women, the third by the leader of the chorus, who stood among the women. 
He then leaves the chorus, in order to address the people, but resumes his old position 
at l. 445. W. Kroll, ARandbemerkungen. 14. Unreliableness of our information as to 
the conditions under which Eclogues 1 and 9g were respectively written. 15. Plaut. 
Menaechmi 120 sgq. illustrated from marriage contract as preserved in papyrus: Ta de déovra 
rdvra kai Tov inatirpdy Kai taAAa Oca mpoorjKe yuvatxi yauety tapexéeTw Mevexparys 
‘Apowoy. W. Brandes, Die Epistel des Auspicius und die Anfange der lat. Rhythmtk. 
The coincidence of word and verse accent not due, as Meyer maintains, to observance 
of caesura and tendency to avoid (except at the end of the line) words with dactylic 
endings: Ausp. never thought about the caesura, and the rarity of the dactylic-ending 
words is due simply to the fact that as such a word regularly ends each line, the chances 
were against another occurring in it. A.’s violation of the coincidence in disyllables is 
connected with the notoriously shifting nature of the accent in such words. The invasion 
of the Ambrosian strophe by rhythm partly accidental, partly intentional, but in no way 
due to Semitic influence. T. Litt, Luctans Nigrinus. A juvenile work, re-cast into 
dialogue form by the author in the time of his maturity. To be compared with the 
Hermotimus. <A. Busse, Der Agon zwischen Homer und Hesiod. A\lkidamas the first 
to interpret Hesiod Arg. 654 sgg. as referring to a Homer-Hesiod contest. The question 
and answer portion (ll. 70-168) drawn from the practice of such things at banquets: 
see Clearchus in Athen. x. 457C. G. Herbig, Etruskische Inschriften aus Suessula. 
F. Ruhl, och einmal die Makrobier des Lukianos. Defence of his position (Rh. Mus. 
62. 421 sgg.) against W. Kunzmann. Mfscellen: K. Meiser, Hat Ammianus Marc. 
(22. 16. 22) Jesus erwahnt? No: the emendation P/aton is right, the comma should 
follow sermonum not gradiens, and the last words should read /thautt sapientiam gloriosam. 
T. Gomperz, Zu Arnodius. Emendations. C. Weymann, Vodus uirginitatis. This ex- 
pression in the Afsst. Apollonii a trace of the Greek original: dupa xopeias or rapGevias. 
A. Brinkmann, Kosmas und Damian. Linguistic and critical notes on Deubner’s editjon. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir das Klassische Altertum, etc. 


H. Jordan, Sophokles’ Antigone. Analysis directed towards the investigation of the 
individuality of S.’s art, with frequent comparisons with Aeschylus. A. Deissman, Veuere 
britische Septuaginta-Arbeiten. Account of Swete’s ‘Introduction,’ the Cambridge Septua- 
gint, Brooke-Lean’s Book of Judges, Hatch-Redpath’» oncordance. H. Christensen, 


23. 2. 1909. 











SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


Alexander der Grosse bet den vim. Dichtern. Involves criticism and interpretation of 
several passages: e.g. Claud. Cons. Stil. 3. 165 sgg., Cons. Manl. Theod. 32 s9q., Sil 
13. 763 sgg., Prudent. 2. 546 sgg., Stat. Stl. 2. 7. 92 sgg. and esp. Luc. to. 20-32, 
Several points of coincidence with the work of ps.-Callisthenes. No references to Alex’s 
deification. R. Schneider, Anfang und Ende der Torsionsgeschiitze. The Byzantines 
possessed an explosive mixture. The torsion-engine disappeared, in the W. about 400 ap, 
in the E. about 600 a.D., without leaving any tradition behind it. R. Pestalozzi, Geschichte 
der deutschen Lohengrinsage. 


238 





23. 3. 1909. 

O. Gilbert, Herakiits Schrift Mlept dios. Principia, God, Cosmos and its parts, 
Psychology. F. Miinzer, Zucidius und seine Zeitgenossen nach den neuesten Untersuchungen, 
Mainly a résumé of the contents of C. Cichorius’ Untersuchungen zu Lucilius, with 
occasional criticisms and additions (e.g. the Olympian inscr. 329 probably in honour of 
the Vatia to whom C. refers Zucil. 800 sgg.). A. Heisenberg, Die Grundlagen der 
byzantinischen Kultur. Its Hellenistic origin and character apparent in its Christianity, 
system of government, language, science and art. O. Fiebiger, /. G. Fichtes kritische 
Plane wahrend der Jahre 1799-1801. Anzeigen, etc.: J. Kromayer’s Antike Schlachtfelder 
in Griechenland, vol. 2, reviewed by B. Niese. ‘The strength lies in the topographical 
part: the strategic criticisms are less convincing, and the chronology of the second 
Macedonian and Syrian wars does not stand examination.’ E. G. Sihler’s Zestimonium 
Animae noticed by W. Nestle. Parts VII-IX of Der rim. Limes mm Osterreich summarised 
by W. Ruge. 





NUMISMATIC. 


Numismatische Zeitschrift. New Series. Vol. i. 1908. 


This volume is the forty-first of the periodical, but is labelled Vol. I, new series, : 
because the format has been changed. The new issue, if less convenient to hold and 


read than the previous small octavo volumes, has the great advantage of presenting a 
larger body of illustration and a better conspectus of the coins, owing to the increase in 
the size of the plates. On the whole, the Numismatic Society of Vienna is to be 


congratulated on this alteration in its publication, and it is one that, I suspect, may | 


be imitated, before long, by the editors of other numismatic periodicals. This volume 
contains, besides reviews, twenty-two articles, of which twelve are on Greek and Roman 
numismatics. A. Maier has an account of the silver coins of Apollonia and Dyrrhachium 
(pp. 1-33), presenting a great number of magistrates’ names. Kubitschek has six valuable 
contributions: i. On a find of Imperial denarii from Uskiib, Albania, with an appendix 
on Pacatianus. ii. On the eras of the town of Sinope. iii. On the date of the death of 
the Emperor Decius. iv. On Valerianus the younger and Saloninus (Voetter and Regling 
also write on this subject). v. A note on a coin of Regalian. vi. An account of the 
acquisitions of the Vienna Museum in 1907. J. Fischer contributes some notes on 
Roman family coins, and G. Richter describes Jewish coins in his collection. 


Nomisma. (Mayer and Miiller, Berlin.) No. II. 


No. I. of this finely printed periodical appeared in 1907. In the present number 
Imhoof-Blumer contributes a very useful monograph, illustrated by two plates, on repre- 
sentations of Amazons on coins. Von Fritze writes on the scheme of the Berlin Corpus 
numorum, and has an interesting study of the Asklepios-statues found on the coins of 
Pergamon, more especially in connexion with the statue by the sculptor Phyromachos. 


1908. 
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NUMISMATIC SUMMARIES 


Vol. XXVII. 


(1908.) 
Die metrologischen Grundlagen der dltesten mittel-italischen Miinz 


Zeitschrift fur Numismatik. Parts 1 and 2. 


E. J. Haeberlin. 
systeme (pp. 1-1 16). An elaborate and important paper.—C. F. Lehmann-Haupt. Zur 
metrologischen Systematik. Remarks (pp. 117-1 36) on the previous article.—H. Dressel. 
Errata-Corrige. A reply to a pamphlet written by Dattari with the intention of showing 
that the gold ‘Aboukir’ medallions are modern forgeries. Dressel, in continuation of 
his previous monograph, defends the authenticity of the specimens, five of which were 
purchased by the Berlin Museum.—Reviews of Sundwall’s Untersuchungen tiber die attischen 
Miinzen (Weil) ; Bissinger’s Funde roimischer Miinzen im Grossherzogtum Baden (Regling) ; 
F. Gnecchi’s Monete romane (Regling). 


Rivista italiana di numismatica. Part 3. 1908. 


F. Gnecchi. Roma e la Germania. A descriptive list (with three plates) of types 
on Imperial coins relating to victories over the Germans. Such types are first found 
on coins bearing the name of Nero Claudius Drusus Germanicus, and are last repre- 
sented on coins of Constantine II.—G. Pansa. Di um sestante inedito e singolare con 
leggende bilingue battuto nella metropoli etrusca di Targuinia. A small bronze coin 
(assigned to circ, B.C. 280). Obv. Helmeted female head and inscr. [Z]archna in 
Etruscan letters. ev... MANO (Romano?) Horse’s head; beneath, a dolphin.— 
E. Gohl. Contributions au Corpus numorum Romanorum. A description of Imperial 
coins (Sept. Severus to Gallienus) in the National Hungarian Museum at Budapest, not 
described in Cohen’s work.—F. Pellati. Zesoretto di monete Repubblicane d argento. A 
hoard of 141 denarii and 1 victoriatus found near Ostuni (Prov. Lecce) and probably 
buried ac. B.c. 90.—L. A. Milani. Due deposit dell’ eta del bronze di Campiglia d’ Orcia, 
¢ della funztone monetale dell’ aes rude nel sepolri dell’ Etruria.—Review of Warwick 
Wroth’s Jmperial Byzantine Coins. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 3. 


J. Mavrogordato. Was there a pre-Macedonian Mint in Egypt? Describes two 
very curious little silver coins from his collection, (i) with the types of Athens, (ii) with 
the rev. type (owl) of Athenian coins, but with odv. lion’s head. (i) is inscribed AOE, 
but is certainly an ancient imitation, not a coin of Athens itself; (ii) is uninscribed. 
From their style, both were probably issued in the same city or district, and their date 
is arc. 390-370. The provenance of the coins is Sicilian, but that they were probably 
struck in Egypt may be gathered from the remarkable fact that (i) bears a hieroglyphic 
symbol and (ii) an Egyptian cartouche.—G. F. Hill. Zwo hoards of Roman coins. 
1. Bronze coins of the Tetrarchy, from the Brooklands Motor-track, Weybridge. A hoard 
discovered in 1907 consisting of at least 137 coins. Many specimens have been kindly 
presented to the British Museum by Mr. Locke-King, the owner of the land. The 
coins are ‘middle-brass,’ #.¢., Secunia matorina and their deposit may be dated arc. 
297-305 A.D. The personages represented are Diocletian, Maximian, Constantius and 
Galerius ; the mints, London, Trier, Lyon, Tarraco, Rome, Siscia and Carthage. 2. Silver 
coins of the late fourth century from Icklingham, Suffolk. This hoard was discovered 
many years ago and appears to have consisted of 337 coins. They are of the same 
period as the ‘Grovely Woad hoard’ and range in date from Julian to Honorius: the 
mint of Trier (as in the Grovely Wood find) is represented by the greatest number of 
specimens.—A tetradrachm with the name of Hippias. In the ‘miscellanea’ (p. 278), 
Mr. E. J. Seltman publishes under a heading that excites curiosity an early Athenian 
tetradrachm in the possession of Mr. J. R. M‘Clean. The peculiarity of the coin is that 
on the obv. (in front of the head), according to Mr. Seltman’s reading, are the letters ‘Tl. 
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The coin is reproduced from a drawing, but I trust that in a future number of the Chronic 
the editors will furnish us with a photographic reproduction of a specimen which, if the 
reading be generally accepted, would be of the highest importance in determining the 
much-disputed chronology of Athenian coins. Meanwhile, I would remark that the 
position of the inscription is, for an issuer's name, extremely unusual; and, judging 
from the drawing, the letter | would appear to be very indistinct. Mr. Seltman 
himself remarks that ‘the letters are in lower relief than the inscription [AQE] 
on the reverse, and may have been added after the die had been in use for some time’ 
Mr. Seltman observes that there is already in existence an obol with the name of Hippias: 
but the obol in question is not, as is the case of the tetradrachm now published, an 
ordinary coin of Athens with the name of Hippias added to it, but a coin which, wherever 
precisely struck (Sigeium or Lampsacus?) was, beyond all question, not struck at Athens, 
The evidence of the obol, therefore, only goes to show that Hippias, when in exile, issued 
coins with his own name; it affords no proof that, when tyrant of Athens, he inserted 
his name on the Athenian coins. 


Part 4. 1908. 


B. V. Head. EZphesian tesserae. On some curious bronze pieces—evidently not 
coins, though bearing the name and coin-types (bee and stag) of Ephesus—described in 
Brit. Mus. Catal. Jona, p. 70. The legend KHPIAAIC WAE TIPOE TTAAYPIN (or 
TTAAYPPIN) was conjectured by Eckhel to be a druggist’s advertisement of a medicament 
compounded of bees-wax (xypds) and useful as a specific against (pos) the malady raAvpss. 
KijpiAdAcs and raAvpis are not known to our dictionaries. Head suggests that the inscrip 
tion is ‘a charm or spell to call the bees home (de zpos maAvpiv).’ “Ypov (he points out) 
means a bee-hive, but it is admitted that the word waAvpis is unknown. KypiAAcs seems to 
be understood by Head in the same way as by Eckhel, i.e. bees-wax or waxen-cake, 
but it is difficult to see how this word can form part of a charm to be uttered by a 
bee-keeper. Perhaps also too much significance is attached to the bee represented on 
these pieces; for we are not really justified in regarding the bee to the exclusion of the 
Stag. Both types (together with the town-name €®%) are simply designs copied from 
well-known coin-types of Ephesus which are found conjoined in this way. The bee-type, 
therefore, does not necessarily point to bee-culture, any more than the stag-type does 
to stag-hunting. It may be noted also that the word CKWTTl—probably a personal 
name—is left unexplained by Head. On the whole it may be doubted whether Head’ 
ingenious suggestion should displace the conjecture of Eckhel that these were metallic 
advertisements given away by the proprietors of an Ephesian druggist’s stall to chance 
passers-by. Certainly the de seems naturally to suggest Asc venalis.—J. G. Milne. 
The leaden token-coinage of Egypt under the Romans. A careful study of numerous pieces 
of this class, found at Behnesa, the ancient Oxyrhynchus. They formed Egyptian small 
change of the second and third centuries a.D., and were, probably, partly issued at 
Oxyrhynchus itself (type, frequently, Athena), partly at the mint of Alexandria (type, 
frequently, Nilus).—On pp. 374, 375 is a note by F. G. Walker concerning Roman coins 
and two Greek coins (of Laconia, first century B.c. and of the Arcadians, circ. 130 AD) 
found at Godmanchester (anc. Durolipons), Hunts. 

WaRWICK WROTH. 


*.* Owing to pressure of matter a number of Summaries are held over till October. £d. C.Q. 
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